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A monumental four-volume exploration 
of the religious dimensions of American life 


RELIGION 


AMERICAN LIFE 


Edited by James Ward Smith and A. Leland Jamison 
. Richard Niebuhr, Oscar Handlin, Will Worthen Willard Thorp, 


Jacob Viner, Nelson R. Burr, and William Lee Miller are among 
the twenty-two distinguished scholars contributing to this study 
on religion in American history, philosophy, politics, literature, 
art, and music. Religion in American Life will probably be con- 
sidered the most important study of religion in America to be 
published in the twentieth century. 


Volume I. THE SHAPING OF AMERICAN RELIGION A survey of the 
institutional structure of the four main segments of American religion and 
of the course of American religious thought. $8.50 


Volume II. RELIGIOUS PERSPECTIVES IN AMERICAN CULTURE 
The special problems concerning the role of religion in the social, political, 
cultural life of the nation. : $7.50 


- Volume III. RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND ECONOMIC SOCIETY: The 


European Background By Jacob Viner. An intellectual history of the eco- 
nomic aspects of Christian theology from the Fathers to modern times, with 
particular reference to the treatment by theologians of such topics as private 
property, riches and poverty, commerce, and the general criteria for ethical 
appraisal. Coming this fall. $6.00 


Volume IV. A CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RELIGION IN AMERICA 
By Nelson R. Burr. A critical and descriptive bibliography of religion in 
American life that is unequaled in any other source. 

Bound in two volumes. Rees 


The complete series $32.50 


Please order through your local bookseller 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Princeton, New Jersey 
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The Minister As 
Marriage Counselor 
CHARLES WILLIAM STEWART 


Writing in a clear, readable style, 
Dr. Stewart sets forth a role-rela- 
tionship theory of counseling with 
sufficient case material on which to 
base an understanding of the coun- | 
seling process. He points out the 


limitations on the parish minister as 
counselor and emphasizes the need 
for churches to maintain a family 
life program of education. Useful to 
all ministers who are responsible for 
counseling. 224 pages. $4 


Success | 
In Marriage 
DAVID R. MACE 


Drawing heavily on his own experi- 
ence as a marriage counselor, Dr. 
Mace has written a guide to the 
basic factors which contribute to 
success in marriage. He devotes a 
special section of the book to help- 
ing all those who are having marital 
problems and he includes a list of 
national agencies which handle mar- 
riage counseling. 160 pages. $2.95 


Order from your bookstore 


cAbingdon “Press 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


EDITOR 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I have just received the April issue of 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY and I note that in the 
Letters to the Editor there is a young semi- 
nary student in Java who needs the help of 
your magazine. 


If you have not already received an offer 
to subscribe to the magazine for this young 


man, you may enter his subscription to the 
magazine and bill me for it for one year. I 
am sure that as he reads this magazine and 
becomes more familiar with its fine contents 
that it will help him a great deal in his min- 
isterial preparation. 


SPENCER L. STOCKWELL 
Administrator 

Texas Mission Home and 
Training School _ 
San Antonio, Texas 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Enclosed is a check for a three-year sub- 
scription of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. Please 
send the magazine to Gregorius Utomo, 


whose letter for help appeared on page 5_ 


of the April, 1961, fssue. 


R. A. VAUGHAN, CDR, CHC, USN 


U. S. Naval Station 
Seattle, Washington 


EDITOR'S NOTE. Last month we published 
a letter from Gregorius Utomo, a seminary 
student in Java, commenting on the impor- 
tance of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY to him, and 
asking if there wasn’t some way in which he 
could be helped to get tt regularly. In reply 
to this plea, we received a gracious offer 
from Mr. Spencer L. Stockwell to pay for 
a@ one-year subscription for Mr. Utomo. 


Since then, we have also received an addt 
tional letter from Chaplain R. A. Vaughan 
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which will enable Mr. Utomo to receive the 
journal for three more years. We are pro- 
foundly grateful to both Mr. Stockwell and 


Chaplain Vaughan for their prompt and 


gracious response to Mr. Utomo’s appeal. 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Has PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY magazine ever 


published any articles or learned of any 


research which would show the values of 
having a permanent chapel. facility of either 
Catholic or Protestant Faith on the grounds 
of a state mental hospital? 

In my area of Ohio, there is an Inter- 
faith Committee considering the possibility 
of promoting the construction of such a 
facility under one roof but with three wings 
for Catholic, Jewish and Protestant pa- 
tients in our local mental hospital. *At this 
time we are trying to accumulate any ar- 
ticles which have shown the results. of 


studies made of the patients in a mental 


hospital and the relationship of their atti- 
tudes before and after the construction of 
such a facility. 

I would appreciate it very much if you 


would let me know whether or not you 


have published anything along this line. If 


not, is it possible that you or someone on 
your. staff would know of studies that have - 


been done at a Master’s Degree or a Doc- 
tor’s Degree level on this subject? So far 


I have discovered that there has been very 


little research to show the relationship be- 
tween having. a permanent chapel facility 
on mental hospital grounds for patients and 
the feeling effects as compared to a hospital 
having to use the recreation room or gym- 
nasium for its religious services. 


CHAPLAIN JAMES E. FLINCHBAUGH 
Miami Valley Hospital 
Dayton, Ohio 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I still eagerly look forward to the monthly 
issue of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY and have 
sung its praises in many private discussion 
groups at our Ministers’ Conference. I am 
also proud of and helped through my grow- 


ing shelf of Pastoral Psychology Book Club 
Selections. 


Your work is exerting a tremendous in- 
fluence for good in the Christ Ministry. 
Thank you and bless you in His name. 


Rev. CHartes M. Roru 
| Unity Truth Center 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


NEW and NEEDED! 


For I ndividuals Only— . 
The AN SWER 

To CONFORMITY 

by Perry Epler Gresham 


Dr. ‘Gresham believes the 
time is ripe for the re- 
emergence of a frame of 
reference for organizing 
and controlling one’s life. 
His compelling argument 
will capture the imagina- 
tion of those who believe 
contemporary society needs 
a direction—away 
from conformity, security 


— and ‘“‘groupness” toward 
individual initiative and snpeneey: $3.50 


The PASTOR 
and VOCATIONAL 


COUNSELING 
by Charles F. Kemp 


“Whether he wants to or not, the pastor is inevit- 
ably involved in discussions of vocations and 
vocational counseling with his parishioners. This 
new book tan make the difference between doing 
it well or doing it badly.”—Simon Doniger, Editor, 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club — 


Order from your bookseller 
or 


“The B ethany Press 


P, O. BOX 179 © ST. LOUIS 66, MO, 
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William Douglas 


OUR FIRST meeting with Bill Douglas is something you are 


likely to remember. His imposing size and pleasing appearance } 
are impressive. Yet it is what he does and his manner of doing it that | 


tell you he is a person of quality and consequence. 

Bill first came to my office during the routine opening days of 
the fall semester at Harvard in 1955. He announced himself as a can- 
didate for the Ph.D. degree i in the history and philosophy of religion— 
and wished to specialize in the psychology of religion. 

In his favor I noted his solid undergraduate major in psychology 
at Stanford. But I had certain misgivings. Why was he leaving his 
four-year parish ministry? Could he be a clerical misfit? (I had met 
many.) I frowned when he proposed a crowded program that would 
lead him to his goal in the minimum time allowed by Harvard, viz, 
two years. I thought to myself, ““He’ll never make it.”” But he did. I 
had failed to perceive the tornado in his bosom..In many years of 
teaching I can recall only two other students who achieved their doc- 
toral degrees in so short a time. He received the special honor of be- 
ing selected as a commencement speaker. To an audience of 15,000 in 
the Harvard Yard he delivered a disquisition on “Religious revival 
and the university.” 

For his thesis problem Bill chose a most dif- 
ficult topic—a real dilly. He undertook to 

The MAN evaluate the methods employed by the Epis- 
copa! diocese of Eastern Massachusetts im 


priesthood. The methodological and theoretical 
¥ () Y T i pitfalls in such an enterprise are frankly alarm- 
! | ing. Think, for one thing, of traveling far and 


(Continued on page 66) 
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editorial 


Masculinity and F emininity in the Church 


“masculinity 

and femininity” is fertile and 
far-reaching. Ecclesiastically, it has 
produced headline debates over the 


) ordination of women. Theologically, 


questions have been raised about the 


} exclusive masculinity of the Godhead. 


The psychologist, C. G. Jung, argues 


_ for a feminine component, a quater- 


nity. Psychologically, there has been 
emphasis upon maleness and female- 
ness as guidelines in the development 
of children. Sociologically, many ques- 
tions have been raised about the mid- 


dle-class blurring of male and female 


roles. Extensive discussion of this 


issue took place at the April, 1961, 
meeting of the Groves Conference.? 


1 The proceedings of the Groves Conference 
for this year have been mimeographed as a 
set of three papers, entitled, “Do we Dare 


- Be Creative About Family Roles and Pat- 


terns?” by Robert A. Harper ; “New Roles 
For Males and Females “in Premarriage, 
Marriage and Parenthood’ by Nelson N. 
Foote; and “On the Importance of Mothers 
and Fathers” by William E. Martin, and are 
available at $1.00 per set from Dr. John W. 
Hudson, The Merrill-Palmer Institute, 71 
East Ferry Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


‘ing his creative power. 


These interrelated studies are rele- 
vant to tensions in American Chris- 
tianity. Some of these are focused in 
the family, and have been investigated 
through such Protestant surveys as 
Families in the Church by Roy Fair- 
child and John C. Wynn. Other ten- 
sions revolve about concepts of male 
and female authority in church and 
society. D. S. Bailey’s Sexual Relation 
in Christian Thought has explored the — 
historical development of clerical atti- 
tudes toward manhood and woman- 
hood. David and Vera Mace contrast 
the place of men and women in Mar- 
riage: East and West. The developing 
problems of parenthood in suburbia 
have been presented by Gibson Winter, 
in Love and Conflict. 


When these books are compared, 
two worlds seem to emerge. One is the 
biblical world, projected down to our 
time in Eastern cultures. In this milieu, 
the male is dominant in all things. 
Theology and culture are one in assert- 
The other 
world is American and upper-middle 
class. In it, men and women are com- 
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panions. Sex roles are shared. Who is 


dominant, and under what conditions? — 


Many questions can be raised by 
those who live in one world and owe 
allegiance to another. Some of these 
questions will be explored in a series 
of articles which begin with this issue 
, Of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


been the place of men and women in 
the work of the church? Was the an- 
cient church a masculine hierarchy and 
is the modern church a matriarchy? 
“Does the middle-class matron of today 
use the church, among other communi- 
ty institutions, as a compensation for 
her rejection of the matriarchal home ?. 
What is the place of the minister’ S 
wife in parish life? 


Some of those questions are ex- 
plored by Professor Bill Douglas in 
this issue of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
His study of the minister’s wife under 
a grant from Lilly Endowment, has 
provided him with unusual — 
ty for this. 


Do these questions mean that there 
has been a major shift in current sex 
role patterns? Does the American 
scene reveal the merging of male and 
female responsibility, or is there some 
other answer? Professor Ruth Hart- 
ley, City College of New York, is one 
of the students of American life who 
has analyzed the available evidence on 
sex role patterns. Her article will be 
printed in a fall issue of this magazine. 


Unresolved social issues often gravi- 
tate around an emergent vocation. An 
illustration of this in church life is the 
place of women counselors in parish 
and denomination. This question will 
be discussed in a spring, 1962, article 
by Professor John Drakeford of 
Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary. It is a vital issue in his own 


June 


School of Religious Education, where 
women as well as men are prepared 
for a counseling ministry. © 
Counseling by women is closely re. 
lated -to another problem. This is the 


function of male and female roles in 


marriage counseling. Dr. Aaron Rut 


ledge, president of the American Asso- 


ciation of Marriage and Family Coun- 
One of the first queries is: what 


selors, has prepared a discussion of 
this for the June, 1962, release of 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. His article js 
based upon extensive personal experi- 
erce as a counselor and teacher of 
counselors at the Merrill-Palmer 
School. 7 


How do these questions relate to the 
pastor as a person? Basic to his own 
counseling ministry will be the security 
and clarity of his own identity as man, 


husband, father. This under'standing 
must not rule out tenderness and 


acceptance, which are usually assoc- 
ated with the mother. Does the pastor 
acknowledge and blend these mascu- 
line and feminine components into his 
ministry? From my _ supervision of 
student pastoral counselors I will pre- 
sent some material in a fall, 1962, 
article. 


The question of male and female is 
also related to church administration. 
Although the church is usually led by 
a pastor who is masculine, the church 
itself is identified in female terms in 
Biblical literature and theology. Does 
the modern church appear as predomi- 
nantly masculine or feminine? Does tt 
take on the attributes of a patriarchal 
society or is it a matriarchy? These 
are some of the questions that will be 
discussed in an article by Professor 


James B. Ashbrook, which will be pub- 7 


lished in the winter of 1962. 


Are theologians aware of these is- 
sues? Will renewed exploration of 
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masculinity and femininity have an 
impact on doctrinal thought? In what 


lways may sociological and psychologi- 


cal studies be related to the historical 
formulations of the Christian church? 
These are some of the questions which 
now face Chaplain John Boyle, Louis- 
ville Medical Center, as he completes 
his doctoral dissertation on Masculini- 
ty and Femininity. I have asked him 
to prepare a paper on the theological 
relevance of this subject for a spring, 
1963, issue. 


Chaplain Boyle hai also compiled. 


an extensive bibliography on male and 
female roles which would be of inter- 
est to pastors and teachers. It is hoped 
that this may be included in the Janu- 
ary, 1963. Annual Directory of PAsTo- 
RAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

Additional material on this impor- 
tant theme will be published from time 
to time as it reaches us. For example, 


in Religion, 


EDITORIAL | 9 


Valerie Saiving Goldstein, Instructor 
Hobart and William 
Smith Colleges, whose article, “The 
Human Situation: A Feminine View- 
point” will be appearing in a book 
shortly to be brought out by Harper 
& Brothers on The Nature of Man, 
edited by Simon Doniger, has, we are 


certain, a contribution to make to this 


theme and we will be looking forward 
to something from her in this series. 
Others will follow.. | 

We are aware that these articles will 
not exhaust all of the. questions, nor 
will they provide all of the answers to 
masculinity and femininity. But they 
may provoke additional study and 


clearer thinking about a complex and 
satisfying aspect of our lives. 
readers’ 


Our 
comments and suggestions 
will be welcome. 

—SAMUEL SOUTHARD 


Alcohol Studies to Leave Yale 


N late November of 1960 an an- 

nouncement was made that began 
with these words, ““The Yale Center of 
Alcohol Studies and Laboratory of 
Applied Biodynamics have announced 
the decision of the University that, 
valuable though the work of this de- 
partment has been during the past 40 
years and promises to be in the future, 
its continuation as a part of Yale Uni- 
versity is inappropriate.” 


For at least the forty years indi- | 


cated in the announcement, Yale Uni- 
versity has held. a national and inter- 
national reputation, among many other 
notable achievements, for its research- 


es on alcohol. These were developed 
originally by physiologists. Their work 
led them to believe, however, that co- 
operative study by persons from sev- 
eral fields could be more fruitful, both © 
scientifically and practically, than re- 
search that remained within a single 
discipline. From the nineteen thirties 
onward, therefore, the Yale research 
has involved physiology, medicine, 
psychiatry, psychology, sociology, and 
anthropology, and has given some at-_ 
tention to economics, law, religion, and 
education. Research findings have ap- 
peared in monographs, in other books 
and articles, and mainly in the “Quar- 
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terly Journal of Studies on Alcohol,’ 
_which is published at Yale and which 
is the world’s most comprehensive sci- 
entific journal on alcohol. “Archives” 
giving data on nearly all research ever 
done anywhere about alcohol have 
been compiled at Yale, and are re- 
garded as unprecedented 
the scientific world. 


In the early nineteen forties the 
Yale group decided to offer a summer 
school, of about a month’s duration, 
in which the research findings about 
alcohol in their many aspects could be 
made available to a professional public 
wider than the gamut of researchers. 
It was reasoned that teachers, physi- 
cians, social workers, clergymen, 
nurses, psychologists, and others 
would welcome an opportunity to be 
brought up to date about the complex 
facts concerning alcohol in_ society, 
since all of them at times encounter 
problems. involving alcohol. It was also 
believed that such persons as those 
guiding temperance organizations, 
those directing state alcohol commis- 
sions, or those guiding policy in the al- 
coholic beverage industries might wel- 
come an opportunity for such educa- 
tion. 


This conviction proved correct. 
Throughout the ensuing years, the re- 
sponse from all these groups has been 
large. It is true, as the staff has noted, 
that Yale has never wholly pleased 
anyone and irritates nearly everyone a 
littlke—because nobody’s pet conviction 
is underwritten by the Yale group. 
But in recent years no serious worker 
on alcohol problems has been able to 
get along without Yale summer school 
attendance as part of his credentials. 
The first summer school was held in 
1943, and similar schools have been 
conducted in every subsequent sum- 


Sune 


mer. That during the present year will 
be the last. 

All aspects of the Yale alcohol stud- 
ies program have been utilized, di- 


rectly or indirectly, with profit by the 


churches, but the connection has ‘been 
most close and obvious in connection 
with the summer school. When the 
first school opened in 1943, 32 of the 
total student body of 77 were clergy- 
men, 31 of them Protestant. That per- 
centage (42%) of clergymen was too 
high, and rightly declined during the 
following years as total attendance 


rose. In recent years an average of 


from 20% to 25% of the summer at- 
tendance has been clergymen. Through 
the 1960 summer school a total of 784 
clergymen (all Protestant except 53 
Roman Catholics) has participated. If 
the 96 Salvation Army workers who 
have attended. are added, the Prot- 
estant professional total 
minimum of 837. A considerable num- 
ber of these persons, we may also note, 
has carried or is carrying special re- 
sponsibilities within their churches for 
whatever is done about alcohol. 
Recent students of the summer 
school can have no notion of how the 
earliest attenders felt. Science or no 
science, what would happen when a 
national officer of the W. C. T. U. met 


in the same session with an executive 


of the Licensed Beverage Industries? 
Would Methodists become Moslems 
when they discovered that Islam makes 
abstinence work while Christianity 
does not? Would non-drinking al- 
coholics deny that there was any gen- 
eral moral problem about drinking, 
and would temperance advocates deny 
that alcoholics should be helped? 
Especially during the first school, 
some explosion seemed always pos- 
sible. I recall my own problem that 
year. I had already worked too much 


with the Yale group to be a student; 
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but the potential church reaction was 
such that I dared not join the faculty, 


‘since I was then on the staff of the 
Federal Council of Churches. After the 


first summer, this ceased to be a prob- 
lem; and during several subsequent 
years I served as chairman of the 
seminar for. clergy within the total 
program of the summer school. Even 
Bishop James Cannon, Jr., when I re- 
ported to the Federal Council’s Ex- 
ecutive Committee, did not vote 
against this kind of participation. — 


The presiding genius of the summer 
school’s early years was E. M. Jel- 


| linek, while the enterprise as a whole 


was being ably directed by Howard W. 


Haggard.. Jellinek demonstrated a skill ~ 


in communicating about touchy sub- 
jects that was no less marked than his 
ability in research. When the topic of 
alcohol as a “food” arose, for exam- 
ple, the “dry” group was against any 


identification of alcohol as a food, on— 


the ground that a food is -something 
that is good for you. The “wet” group, 
on the other hand, had to be warned 
against drawing the inference from the 
inclusion of alcohol as, technically 
speaking, under the “food” category 
(because a producer of calories) that 
a good word had not necessarily been 
said for drinking. Jellinek’s meticulous 
and clear delineation of the sense in 
which the notion of “food” is and is 
not relevant to the human use of al- 
cohol is but one illustration among 
hundreds in which he increased the ob- 
jective understanding of every student. 
To make his point about the technical 
meaning of categories, he once illus- 
trated by noting that the banana is a 
grass, and not a tree, as it would ap- 
pear to common sense. | 

Judging especially from the response 
of the clergy groups over a period of 


several years, since my contact with 


EDITORIAL 


them was greatest, it seemed to me that 
a major contribution of the summer 
school actually went beyond increased 
understanding of the alcohol problems 


themselves. A vision was both given 


and implemented about how inquirers 
in many branches of learning and pro- 
fessional practice could bring their in- 
sights together to advance knowledge 
and to provide an improved base for 
social planning. Actual face-to-face 
demonstrations of the integration of 
learning are rare, about alcohol or any 
other social problem. Many clergy, and 
no doubt others as well, learned some- 
thing of this kind over and above their 


newly acquired facts about alcohol. 


Any good funeral sermon will focus 
on the positive contributions made by 
the life of the deceased, and the grati- 
tude felt to the powers that brought 
him into being. The churches quite — 
possibly owe even more to the Yale 
Alcohol Center than they realize. Fol- 
lowing the reveal of the eighteenth 


amendment, they were either demoral- 


ized and did nothing or else they went 
through the motions of fighting rear- — 
guard actions. What they needed was, 


properly understood, facts. They 


needed to understand more of the com- 
plexities about the use and meaning 
of alcoholic beverages in society, what- 
ever their subsequent stand should be 
about these matters. Except for its 
work in helping the victims of alcohol, 
the Yale center has taken no stand on 
the controversial issues about the use 
of alcoholic beverages in society. It has 
provided facts of many kinds, and un- 
derlying analysis showing what the 


facts mean. The churches have needed 


this bath of objective realism. In sup- 
plying it, the Yale enterprise has been 
unique, 

But in addition to eulogy, it may 
also be necessary to note that the pa- 


tient is, if not dead, at least on his last 
legs. Details about what parts of him 
will die first are not yet clear, except 
that the last summer school is to be 
that of 1961. Yale University has in- 
dicated that reasonable time allow- 
ances will be made whereby various as- 
pects of the total program may perhaps 
be taken over by other interested and 
- competent bodies. There is no indica- 
tion so far of any chance that the en- 
terprise as a whole might be moved 
elsewhere. Thus the total Yale alcohol 
program, as a complex network of ac- 
tivities in research and education, will 
soon be dead. 

As indicated both in the official an- 
nouncement of the decision of Yale 
University and in communications 


from the staff of the Alcohol Center, 


the basis of the University’s decision 
has not been dissatisfaction with the 
work or administration or usefulness 
of the enterprise. Nor has it involved 
financial considerations in any large 
degree, since much the largest part of 
the budget has come from _ special 
sources. Instead, the basis lies in a 
view of the nature of the alcohol pro- 
gram itself. For one thing, the center 
has a wide-ranging staff of persons 
from various disciplines, which makes 
difficult the fitting of the program in- 
to academic categories. In addition, the 
focus of the center’s work is around 


something that is a social problem, 


where the University does not ordi- 
narily organize its studies around so- 
cial problems especially when radical- 
ly divergent opinions are involved. 
These are the factors that warrant the 
use of the term “inappropriate” as 
quoted in the first paragraph. 
Especially from persons who have 
benefited from study at the center, 
there has already come some negative 
comment concerning the University’s 
decision. The center’s staff, on the oth- 
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er hand, while obviously feeling regret 
at the approaching demise of what it 
has worked hard to build, has indicated 
an unusual understanding of the Uni- 
versity’s decision. Naturally enough, 


the staff had hoped that the Univer. 


sity could tolerate this kind of enter. 
prise in spite of the difficulties of 
fitting it into the regular categories of 
academic organization. But a Univer- 
sity does have a particular business to 
perform; it ought not to try to do 
everything for everybody; and if it 
feels the Alcohol Center is inherently 
foreign to the kind of business it should 
be engaged in, then it is conscientious- 
ly obligated to make the decision it has 
reached. Needless to say, the staff 


wishes a university might be able to 
regard both types of function and 


organization as indigenous. 
Believing as I do in the unprece- 
dented value of what the Yale center 
has accomplished and could yet ac- 
complish, am _ nevertheless greatly 
impressed by the objectivity of the 
staff toward the University’s decision. 
I am, at the same time, full of admira- 
tion for the integrity of a University 
that can say no on grounds of principle 
to an enterprise that is successful, not 
costly, and of considerable positive 
public relations significance. Right or 


wrong on this specific decision, Yale 


University is certainly trying to be a 
university by its own definition. 
Selden D. Bacon, prominent in the 
Alcohol Center for many years and 
more recently its director, has recently 
issued a statement to summer school 
alumni in which some grains of hope 
may be found for possible transfer of 
some of the functions to other auspices. 
We trust this may prove possible. 
Let the obituary end, however, with 
praise and thanks to the Yale Alcohol 
Center for what it has accomplished. 


—SEWARD HILTNER- 
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There is considerable support for the position 
that Scripture, as a whole, favors the equality of 
men and women, and their mutual submission © 


to one another and to God. 


Women i in the Church: 


Historical Perspectives 


Contemporary Dilemmas 


OMEN do most of the work, 
while men exercise most of the 


authority. Such has been the common. 


practice in the Christian Church.* 
While few churchmen in modern times 
would openly profess St. Chrysostom’ S 
judgment of woman as “a necessary 
evil, a natural temptation, a domestic 
peril... ”,? “the second sex” * retains 
second-class citizenship in most of 
Christendom. As expressed by the 


1948 Assembly of the World Council 


of Churches, “The Church as_ the 
Body of Christ consists of men and 


women, created, as responsible per- - 
sons, together to glorify God and to 


-*The focus of this article is American Prot- 


estantism, and particularly those churches in 
connection with the National Council of 
Churches. Many of the issues discussed here 
would not arise in the Roman Catholic 
Church. They would find different expres- 
sion in the “sect groups,” where, on the 
— women exercise more direct leader- 
ship. 


1. Quoted by Bliss, Kathleen, The ‘eckee 


amd Status of Women in the Churches, 
1952—probably the most helpful book on 
this topic, based on a survey by the World 
Council of Churches. 


* The title of Simone: de Beauvoir’s 1953 


WILLIAM DOUGLAS 5 
Assistant Professor of 
Psychology of Religion | 

Boston University 
School of Theology 


do His will. This truth, scoped in 

theory, is too often ignored in prac- 

tice. | 
For, in the Church as in society, 


men have tended to assign women to-a 


completely subservient position, as the 
“weaker vessel,” a form of property 
(cf. Exodus 20:17), a source of temp- 
tation away from the things of the 
Spirit. Both Judaism and Christianity 


have incorporated the dominant patri- 


archal attitude of the culture of their 
origins, and tended to maintain the 
culture’s superstitious attitude toward 
feminine “uncleanness” and “‘wicked- 
ness.” Though the Church has_ be- 
lieved in a “new Adam,” whereby the 
consequences of the Fall are set aside, 
it has been slow to accept the pos- 
sibility of a “new Eve,” free from her 
companion, the serpent. 


Some Recent Challenges 
Despite the apparent contradiction 


8. Bliss, op. cit. pp. 9-10. 
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between this situation and certain af- 


firmations of the Christian Gospel 
(e.g., “in Christ, there is neither male 
nor female . . .’”’) the challenge of 
woman ’s traditional place in the 
Church is a relatively recent phenom- 


enon, over the past hundred years. 


Though basic Biblical and theological 
issues are involved, the major impetus 
for reexamining the relationship of 


men and women in the churches 


come from a changing society. As 
women have achieved emancipation 
from male domination legally, economi- 
cally, and educationally, they have like- 
wise sought first-class citizenship in 
the churches. 

This in itself is an interesting soci- 
ological phenomenon. For, as_ the 
Christian churches have led in bring- 
ing new dignity and self-respect to 
women in the “backward” nations, so 
have they tended to lag behind soci- 
ety’s granting of increasing rights and 
opportunities to women in the “ad- 
vanced” nations. Apparently, the posi- 
tion has been:. woman as wife and 
mother deserves respect and protec- 


tion, but woman as leader, authority, 


and spokesman defies both Nature and 
Scripture. 3 
Whatever the position of church- 


men, women have increasingly de- — 


manded that they be given a place in 
the Church, and not merely auxiliary 
to it. The historic patterns of Ladies’ 
Aid and Women’s Auxiliary (sym- 
bolic names these!) no longer satisfy, 
nor is a Women’s Missionary Soci- 
ety sufficient. On the whole, young- 
er women want to participate in church 
life at a more meaningful level than 
sewing, or conducting bazaars, of put- 
ting on church suppers, or the other 
service and fund-raising endeavors 
usually assigned to them. They want to 
contribute ideas to the Church, as well 
physical work. 
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June 


Bases for Woman's Changing Status 


There are many bases for this chang- 
ing conception of the proper place of 
women in the Church. Certainly, such 
movements as Women’s Suffrage and 
the W.C.T.U. brought a new sense 
to women of their capacity for in- 
dependent decision and action on the 
basis. of moral principle. (In_ the 
W.C.T.U., women were even able to 
judge their “superior,” man.) The 
initiative taken by women in establish- 
ing and promoting the world-wide 
missionary enterprise, with use of their 


“mite boxes,” demonstrated their po- 


tential power for good in the face of 


general masculine indifference. 


As men debated what “the weaker 
sex” could or should do, women en- 
dured the most unbelievable hardships 
in spreading the Gospel in far-off 
lands. In education and social service, 
also, women demonstrated what they 
could accomplish, outside 
Church, when—as in the case of Flor- 


ence Nightingale—they were denied: 


opportunities for service within it. As 
it became socially acceptable for wom- 
en to assemble outside of the home, the 
growth of voluntary associations for 
women provided the opportunities for 
the development of trained leadership. 


World Wars I and II brought all of 
these streams of influence to conver- 
gence and climax. Because of the man- 
power shortage, the percentage of 
employed women increased greatly. 
Professional opportunities, previously 


limited for most women to teaching, — 


expanded greatly, to law, medicine, 
etc. The ministry remained the one 
profession generally barred to women, 


but even in the Church there were new — 


opportunities. As pastors left for serv- 


ice with the military, ministers’ wives, 


deaconesses, and other church work- 
ers were pressed into service. Women 
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were given the opportunity to prove 


their strength and competence, and on . 


the whole, they came sige with 


flying colors. 


Furthermore, an increasing percent- 
age of women were receiving a college 
education. As their perspectives widen- 
ed beyond the home and the local com- 
munity, they sought opportunities for 
service and_ self-fulfillment beyond 
those generally associated with the lo- 
cal church. Women who were leaders 
in politics and professional organiza- 
tions, active in groups such as the 
League of Women Voters and the 
American Association of University 


Women, found little outlet for their. 


skills, interests, and intelligence in the 
Church. They saw much to criticize in 
“the men were running the 
church,” often without much vision or 
enthusiasm. For many at least, wom- 


an’s status came to seem like “taxation 


without representation.” | 
At the same time as these develop- 


ments were taking place, the structure 


and function of the family in America 
were changing. * The patriarchal sys- 
tem of family government was _ re- 
placed by shared leadership and deci- 
sion making on the part of husband 
and wife, or even, to use William 
Whyte’s term for suburbia, a “‘fili- 
archy.” The home became less of an 
economic or social unit, as functions 
traditionally associated with it were in- 
creasingly delegated to other agents of 
society. Community status became less 
and less dependent on family member- 
ship. 

In the midst of these developments, 


-and the technological revolution in 


home management and care, woman as 
bd 
‘just a housewife” found it more and 


4. Fairchild, R. W. and Wynn, Families 
in’ the 1961, gives an excellent 


analysis of the “changing family,” in relation 


to Biblical and Reformation perspectives. 
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more difficult to find meaning and 
fulfillment in the daily round of activi- 
ties. She became increasingly prone to 
loneliness and boredom, and increas- 
ingly resentful of the dictum, “Wom- 


an’s place is in the home.” 


Women and Church Service 


In response to the developments 
listed above, women, especially young, 
middle-class American women, turned 
to the Church as‘a place where they 
might “invest” their surplus, unful- 
filled talents and energies. Yet here 
there was little chance for creative con- 
tribution. She could .work in the 
Church and for the Church, yet in 
most cases she could not exercise 
authority or. responsibility. In some 
denominations, she was not even allow- 
ed the vote in congregational decisions ; 
in mest denominations, the ordained 
ministry was not an option.*® She 
might have the call to be a Christian, 
the inner call to ministry, and the 
providential call of talents and temper- 


ament suited to the task. But the ec- 


clesiastical call, of offical sanction and 
institutional opportunities for service, 
was lacking. ° 


Apart from the ordained ministry, 
many positions of leadership were 
closed. (Paradoxically, in the Church, 


unlike politics, it is often easier for a 


woman to attain a national, or even 
international, position of leadership 
than to hold office at the local level.) 
In most congregations, she can be a 
trustee, but often not a deacon—unless 


5.Cavert, I. M., Women in American 
Church Life, 1948, summarizes data on the 
position and practice of various denomina- 
tions, as do the 11/16/40 Information Serv- 
ice of the National Council of Churches 
and Bliss, op. cit. 

6. Cf. Niebuhr, H. R., The Purpose of The 
Church and Its Ministry, for this four-fold 
analysis of “the call.” 
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on a separate board of deaconesses, 
and almost always not an elder or 
steward. For, in the latter position, 
she would aid in administering the 
Sacrament. And, apart from questions 
of dignity and propriety of dress, how 
could a woman ever represent the 
congregation before God, or God be- 
fore the congregation? For many, even 
the thought of this is offensive. | 
Even if she does become a profes- 
sional worker in the Church, as pastor, 
pastor’s assistant, director of religious 
education, deaconess, etc., her salary, 
status, and “protection” at retirement 
- will not be in any sense comparable to 
that of the male worker. She is toler- 
ated, but not encouraged. If she dares 


to seek the pastorate of a church, and 


the overwhelming majority of ordain- 
ed women ministers do not, then she 
will be assigned the small, struggling 
rural church, for which no male minis- 
ter can be secured. If she is willing to 
work for a lower salary, without 


housing provided, as a religious educa- 


tion director, while male ministers 
consider this task as beneath their 
professional dignity, then the task will 
be hers. With some marked exceptions 
(as, on the whole, in the Disciples of 
Christ) women are regarded as second- 
best in professional church work. They 
must perform at a much higher level 
than a man in order to win approval, 
or even grudging acceptance. They 
must “prove themselves,” but receive 
little reward for the proof. 

Desire for change in such conditions 
is more than a new feminist movement, 
or “modernism” adulterating the puri- 
ty of the Church. It arises out of a 
concern for stewardship, for full use of 
the potential inherent in the Body of 


Christ, when each member (female as 


well as male) is “working properly,” 
and contributing up to potential to the 
welfare of the whole. To put it simply, 


- their destiny. Yet, 


June 


many women today feel that they have 


more to give than is being used, and 


that unless “womanpower” is used to 
capacity, in the churches as in society, 


God’s purposes will not be maximally 


realized. 


Arguments from Biology and Psychology 

Women in the church are, then, 
much less prone to let men determine 
old arguments 
against their “overstepping divinely- 
established bounds” remain. In part, 
these are biological and psychological, 
in part Biblical and theological, in part 
emotional and traditional. When dis- 


cussion of such issues as the ordination - 


of women arises, these arguments form 
the “defensive artillery.” 


One traditional set of arguments 


proceeds from the presumed biological 
and psychological differences between 
man and woman. Thus, Luther, in 
stressing man’s superior endowments 
and prior creation, made this analysis: 
‘Men have broad and large chests and 
small hips, and more understanding 
than the women, who have but small 
and narrow breasts, and broad hips, to 
the end they should remain at home, 
sit still, keep house, and bear and bring 
up children.” * In a similar vein is 
Hooker’s comment that women are 
“intrinsically inferior in excellence, 
imbecile by sex and nature, weak in 
body, inconstant in mind, and imper- 
fect arid infirm in character.”& 
Such statements, which form the 
fabric of popular myth concerning the 


nature and status of woman, are hard. 


to substantiate in terms of the findings 
of anthropology and psychology. As 
Margaret Mead and others have dis- 


7 Table Talk, DCCXXV; p. 299, as quoted 


| by Fairchild; op. cit., p. 106. 


8. Quoted by Bailey, D. S., Sexual Rela- 
tion in Christian Thought, 1959—an excel- 
lent analysis of many of the issues involved 
in this article. 
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® covered, divisions of function within a 


society (apart from child-bearing) are 
more a matter of culture than of biol- 
ogy. “‘Maleness” and “femaleness,” 
culturally, are relative terms, and this 
is true even biologically, since both 
sexes secrete both male and female sex 
“Masculinity” and “femi- 
ninity,” in terms of body-structure as 
well as temperament, are points on a 
continuum, rather than two classes. 
And, even if we could distinguish the 
“feminine temperament,’ we would 
find some who were biologically male 
with “more” of it than some who were 
biologically female. 

Each one of us, then, is male and 
female. Indeed, Carl Jung would ex- 
plain the antagonism between the sexes 
in terms of man’s seeking to deny the 
feminine. component of his personality, 
the anima. ® Rejecting the unconscious 


aspects of his personality, which both 


fascinate and frighten, man projects 
his moods, his hidden wisdoms, his 


temptations and tenderness, his inner 


stirrings of new life, and says: this is 


-woman, and woman is both weak and 


dangerous. Woman, as the opposite of 
the rational and controllable, is not to 


be trusted. She must be kept under the 


supervision and authority of the mas- 
culine (conscious). 


Arguments from Scriptures and Theology 


But, even if arguments based: 


biology and psychology are set aside, 
strong arguments remain on Biblical 
and theological grounds. For, was not 
woman created out of man, with mean- 
ing and significance only in a derived 
sense, as a “helper fit for him’? Was 
not she the one who listened to the 


9. Jung, C. G., Aion and The Archetypes 
and the Collective Unconscious, vol. 9 of 
The Collected Works. Jung would make a 
. similar analysis of the masculine component 
in women, the animus. 


‘serpent, and persuaded man to seek 


equality with God? Did not God, as_ 


punishment for her sin, command that 


“your desire shall be for your husband, 
and he shall rule over you”? Likewise, 
did not Paul declare that the husband 
is head of his wife, as Christ is head of 
the Church, and that women should 
therefore “keep silence in the churches 
. [and] be subordinate . . . For it is 
shameful for a woman to speak in 
Church”? Likewise, Peter, in his first 
letter, commanded that wives be sub- 
missive to their husbands. | 
Such Scriptural evidence seems in- 
controvertible. And, if one needed fur- 
ther support for the position that wom- 
en are to play a subordinate role in 
the Church, as in the home, he need 
only turn to the statements of leading 
theologians. For, with Aquinas, most 
have held that a woman’s voice and 
appearance constitute an invitation to 
unchastity, and a woman lacks the 
required wisdom to be a teacher or 
preacher. With the Spanish Papal 
Nuncio, there is denunciation of asser- 
tive women such as Teresa of Avila, 
denounced by the Nuncio as “a dis- 
obedient, contumacious woman who 
promulgates pernicious doctrine under 
the pretence of devotion . . . is ambi- 
tious and teaches theology as though 
she were a doctor of the Church, in 
contempt of the teaching of St. Paul, 
who commanded women not to 
teach.” 7° Likewise, Luther and Calvin 


basically reaffirmed the long-dominant 
texts from the Old Testament and 


Paul with regard to the proper rela- 


tionship of men and women. 


Clearly, then, women are to play an 
auxiliary and subordinate function in 
the Church. Clearly, the Society of 
Friends has erred in granting full 


10. Quoted in Bacon, F. D., Women in the 


Church, 1946—a good English of 


this topic. 
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equality to women in that movement, 


and the early Methodists were likewise 


derelict in failing to follow clear Scrip- 
tural injunctions. 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod has 
sound basis in denying the vote to 
women. And, the United Presbyteri- 
ans, U.S.A., and Methodists have 


given in to modernism and secularism, — 


as did the Congregationalists, Ameri- 
can Baptists, and Disciples of Christ 
before them, in ordaining women min- 
isters. | 

Yet, is the evidence really this clear 
and unambiguous? Increasingly, Bibli- 
cal scholars and theologians, conserva- 
tive as well as liberal, have begun to 
question the traditional interpreta- 
tions of the texts cited above. Increas- 
ingly, there is emphasis that one must 
be concerned with the intention of 
Scripture as a whole, and that each 
‘text must be understood in terms of 
the cultural context out of which it 
came, as well as the practical situation 
to which it was directed. ** Increasing- 
ly, the question is raised as to whether 
we have falsely deified the patriarchal 
perspective of Middle Eastern culture. 
Increasingly, there is the discovery 
that at a number of points, the Early 
Church was in advance of the contem- 
porary Church in terms of the status 
and opportunities for service afforded 
to women, and that practice certainly 


ran far ahead of theory at this point. 


Indeed, there is considerable sup- 
port for the position that Scripture, as 
a whole, favors the equality of men 
and women, and their mutual sub- 
mission to one another and to God. 


11.Cf. Foster, H., Jewish and Graeco- 
Roman Influences Upon Paul’s. Attitudes 
Toward Women, unpublished Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, U. of Chicago, 1933. 

12.Cf. Dumas, A. in Herrenalb Consulta- 
of the World Council of 


Clearly, also, the 


> 
gins, 


Thus, we read in Genesis 1:27 that 
“God created man in his own image, 
in the image of God he created him: 
male and female he created them,” 
There is unity of man and woman ‘in 
the very creation, just as there is a 
place of prominence assigned to women 
among the early followers of Jesus. In 
the Early Church, we find established 
“orders” of women—‘widows,” “vir- 
and “deaconesses.” In many 
respects, the Reformation, in its op- 
position to mariolatry, appears to rep- 
resent a backward step in terms of the 
place of women in the Church; we now 
appear to be rediscovering the Early 
Church’s emphases at this point, as 
well as at a number of other points. 


Contemporary Dilemmas 


There is currently greater freedom 


of opportunity for women in the 
Church. The established arguments 
from biological and psychological, or 
Biblical and theological, grounds ap- 
pear to be crumbling. The main road- 
blocks to further progress would ap- 
pear to be in the realm of emotion and 
tradition. Yet, real dilemmas remain 
concerning the place of women in the 
Church. 


First of all, there is sateen con- - 


cerning equality of status versus com- 
plementarity of function. Some, at 


_ least, who are concerned with women’s 


rights, in Church as in society, appear 
to be striving toward an egalitarianism 
which denies any differences between 
men and women. Already, the effects 
of such “emancipation” in sexual re- 
lationships, smoking and drinking, 


dress and social behavior in general, 
raise questions as to what “being just 
the same as men” would mean if at- 
tained within the Church. 

As already indicated, it is difficult 
to determine just what roles and func- 
tions in society are specifically appro- 
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priate for the female. As Brunner 
points out, “it is impossible to put 


| down in black and white, as a universal 


rule, which spheres of activity ‘belong’ 
to woman and which do not. This can 
only become clear through experience, 
and for this experience first of all the 


field must be thrown open.” ** In any: 


case, it is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that men can no longer continue 
to decide for women what is best, and 
most appropriate for them, as adults 


-do for children, or as the white man 


does for the black men. (Cf. Myrdal’s 
discussion of the comparison between 
the status of the Negro and women, in 
the appendix to The American Dilem- 
ma.) Equality of status is not. the 


_ proper goal for women in the Church. 


What is sought, rather, is equality of 
opportunity to be and do that which is 
appropriate for a given individual in 


given situation. 


Related to the first dilemma, of 
equality vs. complementarity, is the 
dilemma of theological training for 
women. If she is capable, trained, and 


perhaps even ordained, what place is 


there for her in the Church? Will we, 
as has happened in the history of East- 


ern Orthodoxy, turn to the laity rather - 


than the clergy for our theologians, 
and give women equal status and op- 
portunity with men in this enterprise? 
Will we reexamine the nature of the 
ministries of the Church, seeking to 
recapture the New Testament pattern 
which, except for some manifestations 
in the threefold ministry of Presbyteri- 
anism, appears to be lost in. contempo- 
rary Protestantism? Will we develop 
a system of co-pastors, supplementing 
the ministry of men with the ministry 
of women? The emerging pattern is 
unclear at this point. | 


Similarly, what are we Protestants 


8. The Divine Imperative, 1947, p. 376. 


New Harper Books for Ministers 


Minister 
and Doctor Meet 


By Granger E. Westberg, 
Associate Professor of Religion 
and Health, University of Chi- 
cago. Here are the results of 
years of experiment in the field 
of "religious medicine." In 
stressing the role of pastoral 
counseling, Dr. Westberg dem- 
onstrates how collaboration be- 
tween minister and doctor can 
greatly increase the effective- 
ness of counseling both within 
the sickroom and in everyda 

life. MINISTER AND DOCTOR 
MEET offers vital new informa- 
tion in an area of ever widen- 
ing interest for physicians and 
clergymen. $3.50 


Religious Television 
W hat to Do, and How 


By Everett C. Parker, Direc- 
tor, Office of Communica- 
tions, United Church of Christ. 
This book shows how the Church 
can and must use the most pop- 
ular of communications media to 
convey the Christian message. 
Step-by-step, Mr. Parker ex- 
plains: script writing, program 
selection, production, direction, 
technicalities of the television 
camera, speech and action in 
television, promotion. 
Illustrative diagrams. $4.00 
At your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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to do about religious orders for wom- 
en? Except for the Anglican Commun- 
ion, we have, following the Reformers, 
largely abolished such disciplined 
movements, with the exception of the 
strong Deaconess Houses in Germany. 


In a sense, the minister’s wife, the - 


director of religious education, and the 
parish worker have assumed the duties 
previously performed within the 
Church by these orders. Yet is equal 
status given, equal protection and care 
exercised, equal training and discipline 
maintained ? With the growing number 
of single and widowed women in 
American society, what opportunities 
for service within the Church do we 
really provide? The question is parti- 
cularly acute for those churches which 
reject the possibility of ordained wom- 
en ministers. 

_ Beyond questions of theological 
training, ordination, and religious or- 
ders, what place is to be given to 
women in the councils of the church, 
the policy-making as well as work- 
doing bodies? Will religion in America 
continue to be largely a “‘woman’s 


affair, but a man’s business”? Can we. 


move beyond ancient superstitions re- 
garding feminine uncleanness, espe- 
cially at time of menstruation, to allow 
women to assist in the administration 


of the Sacrament? Can we move be- 


yond the stereotypes of the flighty, 
gossipy, irresponsible female (the pro- 
jection of the male anima) to take 
advantage of the wisdom, the insight, 


-male nor 


the sensitivity of women in our church 
es? Can we see women as individuals, 
with talents and dedication, rather than 
as members of a class automatically 
assumed to be inferior and defective? 
The future of the Church will depend, 
at least in part, on the answers given 
to these questions. 


Our basic dilemma, then, is whether 


or not we can really include women 


within the Church, rather than forcing 
them into women’s groups which often 
have operated “as~a, church alongside 
the church. Can we include all kinds of 
women—young as well as old, capable 
as well as shy and retiring, unmarried 
and widowed, as well as married? Can 
the churches really become, at the local 
level, families of God, to which one, 


regardless of age or sex, can make a 


contribution, and from which one can 


gain support, encouragement, and a> 


sense of belonging? And, can we help 
women who are married to develop the 
Church within their individual fami- 
lies, so that the Church is in the wom- 
an, and through her, in her children. 


The place, the status, the opportuni- 
ties for service of women within the 
Church are rapidly changing. A silent 
revolution is now under way. We look 


forward. to the day. when, in practice 


as in theory, “in Christ, there is neither 
r female,’ and when_ the 
Church, and through the Church, the 
world, can gain all that women have 
to give. . 


THE GREAT question that has never been answered and which I have not 

yet been able to answer, despite my thirty years of research into the femi- _ 
nine soul is ‘What does a woman want ?’—S1GMUND Freup, from The Life and 
Work of Sigmund Freud Vol. II by Ernest Jones, Basic Books 
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The observant pastoral counselor cannot fail to 
be aware of the advantages of non-conformity 

and rebellion in the emotional and spiritual 

growth of his parishioner; yet he cannot so 

- over-emphasize its advantages as to overlook 
the emotional disciplines which are necessary 
for spiritual and emotional growth. 


Pastoral Counseling in the 
Free Church Tradition 


A CLEAR iileiiinding of both | WAYNE E. OATES 
the contributions and the ambi- Prete 
guities of the free church tradition : Psychology of. Religion 
throws candid light upon the work of | Southern Baptist 
the contemporary Protestant pastoral Theological Semtmary 


counselor. This 1s particularly true if 
his own religious heritage stems from ica, and the conservation of the results 
the free church tradition. The prob- of the Great Awakening in America. 
lems and conflicts he EXPCriences: both These three sources of vitality furnish- 
within himself as a believing Christian oq strength and sustenance for the 
and with his congregation as a fellow- churches of the free church tradition. 
ship of believers are somewhat clari- The pastoral counselor is enriched 
fied—if not always alleviated—by an deeply by the study of the history of 
understanding of the issues which his these movements, as well as by person- 
participation in the free church tra- a} contact with contemporary Christian 
dition poses for him as a pastoral ¢ommunions whose heritage is dis- 
counselor. ay tinctly that of the Anabaptist move- 
The free church tradition has many ment, and/or the Great Awakening of 
toots, three of the most important of  f;ontier America. 
which are: the radical reformation of 2 | | 
the sixteenth century as distinguished - However, important stress needs to 
from Lutheranism, Calvinism, and be laid upon the fact that the ideals 
Anglicanism, the development of reli- and professions of the free church tra- 


gious and political democracy in Amer- dition are not the private property of 
. : any one group of Protestants. By 


This is the second article in the series by Teason of the clear-cut principle of the 


Wayne Oates on Protestant Pastoral Coun- separation of church and state which 
seling which will be coming out in book has been characteristic of religion in 
form later on. This article is adapted from America. all Protestantism has. inher- 


the Whitley Lectures which Dr. Oates will 
deliver this summer by javitation ‘of ‘the ited many of the ideals either implicitly 


. British Baptist. Union, London, England. or explicitly of the free church tradi- 
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tion. Likewise American Protestant- 
ism is‘ characterized by the spirit of 
nonconformity, diversity, and individ- 
ualism even within the more structured 
churches such as the Episcopal Church. 


Furthermore, there is some valid evi- 


dence to indicate that the Catholic 
Church in America is under the heavy 
influence of the ideals of the free 
church tradition which grew out of the 
spirit of nonconformity in Europe and 
Great Britain. 

Therefore, the discussion of pastoral 
counseling in the free church tradition 
is an appropriate and vital part of any 
discussion of Protestant pastoral coun- 
seling. These emphases and ideals have 
exercised both a tacit and articulate 
shaping environment upon the practice 
of pastoral counseling in America. 
This can be demonstrated by a careful 
examination of the ideals of the free 
church tradition in relation to the prac- 
tice of pastoral counseling as we know 

it today. 
_. The ideals of the free church tradi 
tion present both advantages and 
ambiguities to the pastoral counselor 
as he seeks to clarify his own identity 
in the care of individuals and small 
groups as a pastor. Therefore, the 
weight of the ensuing: discussion will 
be to explain what the ideals of the 
_ free church tradition are, to point out 
the advantages that these ideals afford 
the pastoral counselor, and to explore 
some of the ambiguities that these 
ideals create for the pastoral counselor. 


Spiritual Nonconformity and 
Pastoral Counseling 
The proponents of the free church 
tradition introduced nonconformity as 
a way of life into the religion of the 
West. In Europe, with heretical pre- 
cursors of an infinite variety, the 
Anabaptists arose in nonconformity to 
the reformists such as Luther and 
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Calvin. They were “distinct groups” 
who “through the medium of preach 
ing . . . accepted the gospel of Jesus 
Christ by faith . . . and separated” 
themselves “from the life of paganism 
to bring forth fruits of righteousness,” 
(Gunnar Westin, The Free Church 
Through The Ages, trans. Ovirgil A. 
Olson. Nashville: Broadman Press, 
1958, p. 1.) 

In England the free congregation 
movement and the larger Puritan atti- 
tude toward life presented a. solid 
stance of nonconformity which made 
a rich and varied contribution to Chris- 
tendom in the British Isles. As the 


English authority, Ernest A. Payne, 


has. said, nonconformity even today 
“remains a very important factor in 
the religious life” of Britain. (Ernest 
A. Payne, The Free Church Tradition 
in the Life of England, London: 


America the religious concern of per- 
sons like Roger Williams combined 
with the rationalism and deism of the 


more or less aristocratic founders of 


American political democracy to even- 
tuate in the formal inclusion of the 
separation of church and state in the 


American Constitution. In a_ word, 


from both a sociological and psycho- 
logical point of view, the free church 
tradition represents the spiritual pat- 
terning of rebellion in the religious life. 

At this point, the over-dependence 
of contemporary pastoral counseling 
upon psychoanalytic presuppositions 
has led to fundamental confusion as to 
the nature of religious experience and 
the practice of pastoral counseling. 
Psychoanalysis, culturally, has had 
little or no direct contact with the 
spirit and mood of the free churches. 


To the contrary it has grown up in the — 


presence of highly authoritarian and 


ecclesiastical structural expressions of 


religion—Judaism, Catholicism, Angli- 
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canism, and even American Episcopa- 


lianism. As such, psychoanalysis itself 


became almost religiously fervent in 
its rebellion against religion as author- 
ity. In a real sense, psychoanalysis is 
somewhat of a “religion of noncon- 
formity.”’ 


pastoral counselors may tend to over- 


identify all religion as a form of re- 


pression which always demands con- 


formity to authority. Consequently, — 


the forces of rebellion and nonconform- 
ity within personality and society can- 
not be so “patly” interpreted, by 
pastoral counselors as is done. by psy- 
choanalytic clichés. Rather, the psy- 
chodynamic power of religious experi- 


ence is a form of rebellion against the 


superficial protections of popular, 


idolatrous religion, against the use of 


religion to enforce only dependency 

and to stifle spiritual growth, and 

against the authoritarian and chaotic 

forms of expressions of irreligion in 

our day. 

O NE of the major problems the 
pastoral counselor confronts is 


the rebellion of his counselees against 


the superficiality of popular idolatrous 
religions. Even groups which hold 
most vigorously to the spirit of rebel- 
lion against the state church, against 
the crassness of the world, and against 
the undisciplined laxity of convention- 


“al religion run into the other side of. 


the paradox and tend to become ex- 


tremely legalistic and authoritarian. 
For example, a member of one highly | 


disciplined group asked if his church, 
“instead of having a teaching relation- 
ship to youth [do] we have an ecclesias- 
tical hierarchy which decides what we 
are supposed to believe and substitute 
this authority for the learning relation- 
ship;of-diseiples to each other, and to 


_ Christ ?” | Or, 1 more strongly than this, 
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However, following the cue 
of psychoanalysis quite uncritically, 
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Soren Kierkegaard, the poet-theologi- 
an of a century ago, in rebellious op- 
position could say of the state church 
of Denmark, that they were “a clerical 
gang of swindlers who have taken 
forceable possession of the firm “Jesus 
Christ’ and done a flourishing business 


under the name of Christianity.” (So- 


ren Kierkegaard, Attack Upon ‘Chris- 
tendom, trans. by Walter Lowrie. 
Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1944, p. 117.) Yet on the other 
hand, even with his nonconformity, 
Kierkegaard espouses a Christian faith 
which “rests upon the assumption that 
the Christian is in a relationship of 
opposition, that to be a Christian is 
to believe in God, to love him, in a 
relationship of opposition.” (Ibid, p. 


149.) By a relationship of opposition 


he means essentially one of rebellion 
and nonconformity to the superficial 
idolatries of human existence. 

This kind of questioning and non- 
conformity simply does not fit the 


pattern of shrinking obeisance to au- 
thority with which psychoanalysts 


insipidly inscribe religion. This spirit 
of nonconformity also applies to the 
Christian demand to place the claims 
of faith in God above those of marriage 
and the family. Within the context of 
effective and growing Christian expe- 
rience, heavy emphasis has been laid 
by members of the free church tradi- 
tion upon the necessity of an individual 
becoming free of his family if he is to 
live the life of faith fully. This has 
been based solidly upon the teaching 
of Jesus that in behalf of the Christian 
faith a person should “leave houses, 
brethren, sisters, father, mother, wife, 
children, land, for His sake and the 
gospel’s.”” (Mark 10:29) He asks con- 
cerning himself: “Who is my mother 
or my brethren? . . . Whosoever shall 
do the will of God, the same is my 
brother, and my sister, and mother.” 
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(Mark 3:33-35) Contrary to the psy- 
choanalytic thesis of Freud, Jesus in- 
sists that a person’s relationship to 
God does not genuinely come into be- 
ing until one has “let the dead bury 
their dead” in the family dominations 
of his life. Later psychoanalysts have 
perceived this relationship in a way 


that Freud did not. J. C. Flugel, for 


instance, clearly identifies the adult 
experience of spiritual rebirth as a 
symbolic actualization of ‘a more vig- 
orous and independent mode of life, 


involving greater freedom from the 


protecting and guarding influence of 
the parents and especially the mother, 
as well as the achievement of moral or 
religious improvement or conversion.” 
(J. C. Flugel, The Psychoanalytic 
Study of the Family, London: The 
Hogarth Press, 1957, p. 76) | 


ONCONFORMITY to the kind 
. of religion that is espoused by 
parents may equally as well be express- 
ed in fidelity to another form of reli- 
gion as in the development of religious 
apathy or hostility. The pastoral coun- 
selor who is alert to this nonconformity 
meaning of religion often sees young 
people taking a different approach even 
to the ancestral religion from that of 
their parents as a means of establish- 
ing autonomy of their parents. 
Furthermore, the pastoral counselor 
who lays hold of the nonconformity 
resources of the free church tradition 
sees into irreligion in a way which 
superficial interpretations of authori- 
tarianism cannot reveal. For example, 
a child in a home where gross neglect 
of religious values and spiritual con- 
cern is evident may express his rebel- 
lion against his family by becoming 
deeply concerned with religious faiths. 
His interests and participation in reli- 
gious living may very well be a forth- 
right criticism at a certain. stage of his 


June 


religious development of the chaotic 
spiritual organization of his home. I 
homes where atheism or agnosticism js 
frankly espoused the child may express 
his rebellion and nonconformity to his 


-parents by developing religious inter. 


ests of his own. Phillip Polatin and 
Ellen C. Philtine tell of a discussion 
between an irreligious and his 
seven-year-old son : 


The child came home from private 
school, where he always had his lunch, 
and asked thoughtfully why grace was 
not said at home before a meal as it was 
invariably said at school. The father, 
outraged that his son was being taught 
pious gestures, launched into an expla- 
nation that grace was said to God; that 
in order to say grace one had to believe 
in God, that he personally did not be- 
lieve in the myth of the God who sat 
in heaven and judged all people, that 
there was no heaven or hell but only the 
joy or misery one experienced on earth, 
that it was all a fairy tale invented by 
the churches to keep people submissive 
and unthinking, and that he had thought 
this all out and that was why he did not 
say grace. The little boy sat quietly, his 

hands folded together before him, and 
then said: ‘Do you mind if I believe in 
God? I like to say grace. (The Well 
Adjusted Personality. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott, 1952, p. 210.) 


Polatin and Philtine later interpret 
this incident. Yet they overlook the 
sturdy spirit of rebellion and noncon- 
formity in the seven-year-old boy at 
the same time they attribute a kind of 
maturity to the father which is belied 


by his authoritarianism and insecurity. 


The advantages of nonconformity 
and rebellion in emotional and spirit- 
ual growth cannot fail to be apprect- 


ated by the observant pastoral coun- 


selor. Pastoral counseling at its heart 
should be the creation of a permissive 
atmosphere in which the negations, the 
aggressive no, and the rising up of the 
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individuality of the person in freedom 
can be affirmed. 


| at the same time the pastoral 
-counselor cannot so over-empha- 
size the advantages of the spirit of 


»nonconformity which characterized the 


free church tradition that he overlooks 


the serious ambiguities that are in- ° 
| volved in this advantage. For example, 


the rebellious and nonconforming: per- 
son may well be motivated by the same 
spirit of authoritarianism against which 
he is rebelling. The criteria of his re- 
bellion may become simply new intel- 
lectual formulations whereby he forces 
conformity upon those who follow him 
or who join with him in his religious 
group. Whereas the sectarian move- 


ment within Protestantism has been 


continually breaking off out from un- 
der the shackles of authority, neverthe- 
less we have been subterraneanly at 
the business of building new conform- 
ities which in all their subtlety are 


| equally as authoritarian as the struc- 


tures against which we have rebelled. 
Added to this is the continued splitting 


and spluttering of the fellowship of. 


Christians into more and more small 
groups which are at odds with each 
other. 

The price of nonconformity is the 
risk and result of devisiveness. In this 
sense the task of the pastoral counselor 
is uniquely that of being a minister of 
reconciliation between generations of 
Christians. As such he is responsible 
for maintaining the fellowship at the 
same time he has the task also of being 
an understanding and sympathetic 
counselor for those who rebel. For 
example, the pastor of a church in a 
college town has this dilemma always 
with him. He has the responsibility for 
counseling with growing college stu- 
dents who are breaking out of the 
bounds of ancestral traditions and 
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achieving autonomy for themselves 
under God. At the same time he has 
the responsibility of conserving the 
values which have been wrought out 
by the rebels of earlier years, namely 
the older people in the town, who have 
at great expense and effort to them- 
selves established the community 
against which the young people are— 
rebelling. Although the days of severe © 
clashes between state and nonconform- 
ist churches of dissenters are some- 
what pale in our memory now, the 
contemporary pastoral counselor faces 


the nonconformity of every generation 


as it rises up against the establishments 
of the previous one. 


Adult Faith and Pastoral Counseling 


A second characteristic of the free 
church tradition is, as Ernest Payne 
again says, an insistence upon ‘the 
necessity of personal decision regard- 
ing God’s offer of salvation to men. 


We are not born Christians, nor can 


we be made Christians by others, not 
even by the church. God has given us 
freedom, and salvation is by personal 
faith.” (Ernest Payne, The . Free 
Church Tradition in the Life of Eng- 
land, London: S. C. M. Press, 1951, 
p. 174.) This is the conviction upon 
which the rejection of infant baptism is 
based. It is the conviction of what E. 
Y. Mullins calls, “the competence of 
the soul in matters of religion. The 
heart of religion as it is personally em- 
braced through faith comes most clear- 
ly into view here. A person must be a 
responsible, mature, deciding, choos- 
ing self under God before he is ac- 
cepted as a member of the fellowship of 
faith. This acceptance is symbolized in 
his baptism. This is an ecclesiastical 
statement of a conviction which has 
been lost in great segments of even the 
free church tradition of Christian com- 


munions. Although this conviction has 
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been stated ecclesiastically, it can be 
stated psychologically. For example, 
Gordon Allport says in his Terry Lec- 


tures that “to feel oneself meaning- | 


fully linked to the whole of Being is 
not possible before puberty . . . Since, 
however the process of becoming con- 
tinues throughout life, we rightly ex- 
pect the full development sentiment 
only in the adult reaches of personalli- 


ty.” (Gordon W. Allport, Becoming: 


Basic Considerations for a Psychology 
of Personality, New Haven; Yale 
University Press, 1955, pp. 94-95.) 

_ American pastoral counseling, as 
has been said before, has been greatly 
influenced by the client-centered ther- 
apy formulations of Carl Rogers. The 
underlying philosophy of this school 
of therapy is that the emerging self of 
the individual is competent to make 
its own decision, to revise its own 
directions, and to arrive at a satisfac- 
tory and purposeful existence without 
direction from the counselor. This 
theory has been interpreted quite pas- 
sively by some counselors, and more 
dynamically and participantly inter- 
acted by others. Strangely enough, 
some client-centered therapists are as 
nondirective as the more extreme Cal- 
vinists of the early free church tradi- 
tion. They did not believe in “the use 


of means” in persuading people to 


change their lives. Rather they feel 
that given friendliness and good com- 
pany the person will change in his own 
way without the help of others. In an 
equally anachronistic spirit, the more 
directive counselor of today may be 
compared with the aggressive mission- 
ary spirit of the free church tradition 
who insisted that by aggressive per- 
suasion men should be “won” to 
Christ. As in the early days of predes- 
tinationism and aggressive persuasion 
in missions, both nondirectivism and 
directivism can go to seed in behalf of 


passivity and the lack of commitment — 


on the part of pastoral counselors as 
well as in behalf of compulsive self- 
assertion on the behalf of certain other 
counselors. | 


B UT the heart of the corruption, the 
most important dimension of the 
free church insistence upon personal, 
adult decision in religious faith as far 
as pastoral counseling is concerned lies 
at the point of. the need of church 
members for something more than reli- 
gious tradition with which to meet the 
stresses of life. People come to the 


pastoral counselor at points of severe 


crisis and stress such as acute bereave- 
ment, a threatened marital breakup, 


severe alcoholism, mental illness, fam- 


ily delinquencies, etc. They tell us that 
they have “been a Baptist since before 


they can remember.” It might as well © 


have been Methodist, Presbyterian, or 
any other group. They have always 
held nominally to the tenets of the 
faith and have participated normally in 


the life of the church. But now that the 
“evil days have drawn nigh” they are 
without resources, understanding, or 


an undergirding faith with which to 


deal with the tangible issues of stress . 


which brought them to the counselor. 
The pastoral counselor, through the 


careful application of the disciplines 


which he has learned for longer term, 
formal kinds of counseling, sees these 
individuals shift from a shallow, super- 
ficial assent to a set of articles of faith, 
to a profound, personal, rebirth of 
their very selves. The pastoral coun- 
selor is continually picking up the 
wrecks of human life, the lives of per- 
sons who have run aground on the 


shoals of superficial religion. Thinking 
all the while they were in the depths — 


of the channel of God’s grace, in reality 


they found themselves aground and 


wrecked. 
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Pastors -whose tradition lies in the 


free church movement can no longer, 
however, point to infant baptism as the 
cause solely and singly of these trage- 
dies. Rather, we have to confess that 
superficial evangelism, careless and 
undisciplined indifference at the point 
of insisting upon converts bringing 
forth fruits worthy of repentance, and 
even the mass baptism of children 


_who have been hurried into professions | 


of faith—all these point toward the 
way in which the competency of the 
individual’s own mature decision mak- 


ing ability before God has been vio- 


lated. These point toward the necessity 
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of reaffirmation of adult decision and 
faith, as well as a more carefully dis- 
ciplined fellowship. 


A Disciplined Fellowship and 
| Pastoral Counseling 
A third salient characteristic of the 
free church tradition is an insistence 
upon a face to face, disciplined, and 
gathered fellowship of believers. The 
disciplined fellowship of gathered be- 


-lievers may be identified in three dis- 


tinct ways. First, the believer who 
enters the fellowship is carefully in- 
structed, thoroughly examined and 
tested, and patiently brought to matu- 
rity in his decision before he is bap- 
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Advisory Board 
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tized. This is discipline at the point of 
entry into the fellowship. Baptism is 
the symbol of his maturity. Second, the 
disciplined fellowship may be seen in 
terms of the personal, face to face, 
“known relationship” that these per- 
sons have to each other. They are 
responsible for and to each other in 
works of love which include instruc- 


tion, admonition, mutual burden bear- — 


ing in the fulfillment in the law of 
Christ. For example, the confession of 
a Baptist group in London in 1612 


insisted “that the members of every 


church or congregation ought to know 
one another, so they may perform all 
the duties of love one toward another 
both to soul and body .. .” (Quoted 
in Ernest A. Payne, The Fellowship 
of Believers, London: The Carey 
Kingsgate Press, 1954, p. 26.) This is 


an emphasis upon small group disci-. 


pline which has long been lost even in 
the free church tradition when church- 
es have become ambitious as denomi- 
nations competing with each other 
within their own fellowships for size, 
social status, real estate achievement, 
and numerical pride. In the third place, 
the disciplined fellowship implies that 
the whole membership of the church 
shall give counsel and guidance to 
each individual and family within the 
church. Traditionally this discipline in 
some of the smaller groups of Chris- 
tians such as the Mennonites in partic- 
ular was administered through the 
practice of the Lord’s Supper. The 
Lord’s Supper was looked upon as 
the time and occasion for righting re- 
lationships within the community, for 
cleansing one’s own heart in personal 
confession of sin, and for the discipline 
of the Christian fellowship according 
to Matthew 15-20, I Corinthians 5:7- 
11,7 Timothy 6:5, Titus 3:9. If a per- 
son did not bring himself into line 
with the expectations of the communi- 


ty concerning his attitude and behavior 
he was to be purged, driven out, and 
the church enjoined to withdraw from 
him and to flee from him. Even mem. 
bers of his own family were to aid the 
church in the imposition of “the ban” 


upon the offending member. (Menno 


Simons, “On The Ban: Question and 
Answers,” Spiritual and Anabaptist 
Writers, ed. by George H. Williams 
and Angel M. Mergal. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1957, pp. 261- 
271.) 

One underlying conviction is a com- 
mon denominator of all three of these 
meanings of the disciplined fellowship: 
i.e., these Christians perceive the 
church ‘itself as the counselor of its 
members. That which the contempo- 
rary pastoral counselor individually 
seeks to do, these churches of the free 
church tradition perceive as the corpo- 
rate and individual responsibility of the 


church as a whole and of each individ- 


ual member as a lay person. In their 
conception of the ideal community, 
which from the practical point of view 
may even be considered somewhat 
Utopian, the members of these disci- 
plined fellowships of Christians still 
dare to believe that the good fruits of 


which the formal pastoral counselor 
dreams for his counselee should be | 


brought into being by the local congre- 
gation of believing Christians. This 


poses several painful dilemmas for 
both the pastor and the 


of such churches. 


2 THE first place, the congregation 


itself is usually too large for these 
persons to know each other well 


enough to be competent to serve as 


effectively as the ideal calls for. The 


increase of anonymity, especially in the 
city church, as well as the increase of 
the size of the church, makes such 


discipline difficult indeed to approach, 
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much less to realize. In the second 
place, whereas the instructions of our 


Lord in Matthew 18:15-20 suggests a 


threefold step in the admonition of an 
offender against the fellowship, usual- 
ly the first two steps are neglected and 
the responsibility for instruction and 
admonition of an individual member is 
never dealt with at the highly personal 


level of face to face encounter between | 


the offender and the offended. The sug- 
gestion in the first place is that the 
person who has been offended go to 
the offender and seek to win his broth- 
er. In the event that this fails, he is 
urged to go to the offender with an- 
other member of the fellowship. Only 
after these two efforts have failed 
should the matter be brought before 
the fellowship of Christians as a whole. 
One asks, is this what it means when 
it says, where two or three are gather- 


ed together the promise of the presence 


of Christ in the Holy Spirit is given? 
In the third. place, the real breakdown 
of discipline comes when the fellow- 
ship as a whole no longer feels any 
responsibility for the behavior of in- 


‘dividuals nor does the individual feel 


any responsibility to the fellowship as 
a whole. Then the breakdown is com- 


plete. 


In these three exigencies, the dilem- 


ma of pastoral counseling emerges. . 
_ For example, an individual member of 


the church will “hear” that another 


member is in trouble or engaging in 


some great offense. Instead of accept- 
ing responsibility for personally influ- 


-encing him, he talks to another person 


about him rather than going to him 
himself. They in turn may take this as 
an opportunity simply to pass on gos- 
sip, or they may come to the pastor 
himself as a representative of the fel- 


lowship of Christians. If indeed the | 


pastor is fortunate, the person in dis- 


tress has already come to him privately 


and is engaged in a process of coun- 
seling with him. But ordinarily, the 
respectability maintenance mechanisms 
in the community are such that neither 
the members of the church nor the 
pastor is in touch with the difficulty 
until it has compulsively broken forth 
into the common knowledge of the 
community, as is apparent in a divorce 
proceeding published in the paper, an 
automobile accident by an alcoholic 
member, or some fatal tragedy such as 
a total business collapse on the part of 
an embezzling church member. 


With the breakdown of the discipline 


_of the community comes the crushing 


load of total responsibility for pastoral 


counseling upon the shoulders of the 


pastor himself. At the same time he is 
in the difficult position of having such 
a large membership, of having to pro- 
mote a complex business organization, 
and of being expected to use his time 


‘completely in the recruitment of new 


members to such an extent that he 
cannot give effective pastoral counsel- 
ing attention to individuals. Further- 
more, the same respectability main- 
taining mechanisms which prevented 
the fellowship of Christians from com- 
municating to him the stress of indi- 
viduals in need serves also to deem it 
unwise, unnecessary, and none-of-the- 
business for the minister to be “doing 
that sort of thing’ which is required 
of a counseling pastor. If he goes very 
far in these directions and neglects his 
other responsibilities, then he is out of 
keeping with the expectations of his 
congregation. Predominant among 
these expectations is the requirement 
that he participate as a “jolly good. 


fellow” in a multiplicity of social ac- 


tivities as a community functionary. 


Separation of Church and State 
and Pastoral Counseling | 


Many of the ambiguities and ills 
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which have just been described are 


painful and persistent side effects of a. 


vitally necessary operation which sev- 
ered the church from the state. The 
author of this book readily “position- 
izes” himself when he says that the 
separation of the church and the state 
is a “vitally necessary operation.” At 
the same time he recognizes the side 
effects which this has created in the 
relationship of the pastor to his people. 
These have been painful and some- 
times debilitating results of the separa- 
tion of the church and state. It is well 
to deal with these negative factors first 
and then to point out the advantages 
that the pastoral counselor in the free 
church tradition enjoys by reason of 
his insistence upon the separation of 
the church and the state, as well as the 
kinds of disciplines that this principle 
imposes upon the pastoral counselor. 
“Persons in the free church tradition 
have always interpreted religious free- 
‘dom to mean autonomy, not only of 
family heritages through infant bap- 
tism, but also through the separation 
of the state and the church. Their non- 
conformity and rebellion took on a 
definite political significance at this 


point. They have tended always to feel _ 


as Kierkegaard felt when he said, “‘to 
set State and Christianity together by 
the ears in this fashion makes just as 
good sense as to talk of a yard of but- 
ter, or if possible there is less sense in 
it since butter and a yard are merely 
things which have nothing to do with 
one another, whereas State and Chris- 
tianity are inversely related to, or 
rather from one another.” (Soren 


Kierkegaard, Attack upon Christen- 
dom, Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1944, p. 127.) However, this 
rebellion against relationship between 
church and state required that the free 
churches become economically inde- 
pendent of financial support by the 


state. As long as the churches remained 
very small, informal fellowships of be. 
lievers meeting in homes, rented quar- 
ters, etc., and as long as the leadership 
of the churches was predominantly a 
lay leadership who earned their income 


by other means than church support, 


the financial undergirding of the pro- 


gram of the churches: was not too 
relevant to the free church understand- 


ing of the work of the minister. He 
was a first among equals who gave of 
his time without remuneration. But 
when the size of the churches in- 
creased, the ecclesiastical structure be- 
came more complex, real estate was 
acquired, buildings necessitated, and 


ministers were asked to spend their’ 


full time at the expense of the fellow- 
ship, the whole situation reversed. The 


time and, energy of the pastor was 
called upon to raise money for the 


various projects of the church, and 


great portions of his attention had to - 


be addressed to such matters ag de- 


nominational affairs, building pro- 
grams, and fiscal policy. 


In this latter instance among the free 


churches the memories of the Great - 


Awakening provided an ideal promo- 
tional medium in the revival-meeting 
pattern. Through this medium the size 
of the churches was increased, even: to 
the extent of competition with other 
churches of “like faith and order.” The 
pastor was judged on his ability as an 


administrator of the complex organ- 
ization of the church and as a recruit- 


ment officer for the expanding mem- 
bership of the church. 


NDER THESE stresses and ex- 

pectations it became very easy for 
the churches to isolate and restrict 
their relationship and that of the pastor 
to the distinctly formal functions of 
church membership, church attend- 
ance, and church giving. The caring 
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functions of the church have, therefore, 
tended to atrophy or to be relegated to 
non-agencies and professions. 

For example, a subtle process of 
secularization of pastoral care and 
counseling set 


public schools, the welfare functions 
of the church were classified with the 


“social gospel’’ rejected, and relegated | 


to the welfare state, and the cure of 


souls was seen as the function of help- | 
ing professions such .as social work, 


psychology, psychiatry, and _ psycho- 
analysis with no relation to, if not an- 
tithetical to, the interests 
church. These are some of the painful 
side effects of the decision of the free 


church tradition to refuse state aid in 


the support of the church lest “public 
authority .. . use their financial pow- 


ers as a potent weapon of discrimina- 


tion against various religions or their 
followers ...” (Arcot Krishnaswami, 
“The Status of Religions in Relation 
to the State,” A Journal of the Church 
and State, Vol. 2, No. 1, May, 1960, 
p. 46.) However, the result has tended 
to be a religion which is “too limited 
in its conception of its own signifi- 
cance. It is entirely too satisfied with 
its prevalent compartmental status . . . 


The trend is to dismiss it ‘as an adjec-. 


tival and peripheral concern.’ Nicholas 


Berdyaev says that organized Chris- | 


tianity has ‘degenerated because it has 
been relegated to a corner of the hu- 
man soul and has ceased to be a total 
attitude toward life, as, of course, it 
should be.’” (T. B. Maston, ‘The 
Church, The State, and the Christian 
Ethic,” A Journal of Church and State, 
Vol. 2, No. 1, May, 1960, p. 27.) 
Another untoward side effect of the 
free church tradition of separation of 
church and state upon the role of the 
pastor as a counselor has been the way 
in which the training of pastoral coun- 


in. The educational. 
functions of life were relegated to the 


of the 


selors, particularly in its earliest 
phases between 1920 and 1945 has 
been divorced from theological educa- 


tion and from the life of the parish 


situation itself. Early explorers in the 
field of pastoral care and counseling as 
it is clinically understood in America 


‘today, by necessity had to gain their 


support as chaplains in state institu- 


tions. If they could not get support this — 


way, they had to turn to private 
‘sources of financial support as was 
true in the instance of Russell Dicks 
being supported by a medical doctor, 
Richard C. Cabot. 

It was not until 1945 and later that 
the larger denominations such as Bap- 
tists, Methodists, Lutherans, and Con- 


gregationalists established chairs of in- 


struction in pastoral theology, pastoral 


care, and pastoral counseling through 


the funds of the churches themselves. 
Since this has been done, however, in- 
creasing attention has been paid to the 


relevance of Protestant distinctives 


and local church life for the practice 
of pastoral counseling by ministers. 
Even so, ministers themselves in 


America have begun to enjoy the in- 


dependence of the churches and 
schools in some instances. Substitutes 
for state support of the ministry have 
in a few signal instances been located. 
For example, in the tax structure of 
America foundations have been formed 
by corporations and individuals for the 
purpose of giving money which other- 
wise would be taxable to benevolent 
causes. These foundations have sub- 
sidized pastoral counseling centers, 


training centers, and individual re- 
search. Also, some few American min- 
isters have sought to “earn a living” 
at pastoral counseling on a_ private 
practice basis. They do this by charg- 
ing fees. However, without additional 
support from either a foundation or a 
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group of churches these efforts have 
usually been aborted. 


gd an operational point of view, 
probably the most vivid example 


of the relevance of the problem of 


church and state for the practice: of 
pastoral counseling is in premarital 


pastoral counseling. The pastor, in an 


effort to be nice to everyone, often fails 


to ask the questions as to whom he is 
representing when he marries a cou- 
-ple. Is he representing the church in 


performing what he and the gathered 
community of believers, along with the 
man and woman to be married, have 


agreed to be a genuinely Christian » 


marriage? Or, is he a representative of 
the state, performing a civil marriage, 
with no regard to the relationship of 
the couple to the church? Once he has 


answered these two questions, his 


whole approach to pastoral counsel- 
ing in premarital situations is shaped 
and conditioned by the answer he gives. 
For, if he looks upon himself as a rep- 
resentative of the church and never a 


_ functionary of the state as is true in a 


pure interpretation of the free church 
tradition, then he could not with clari- 
ty of conviction marry a couple who 
were not demonstrably participant in 


_ the new life in Christ. Furthermore, if 


he sees himself not as a priest who ex- 


ercises the right of decision in these 
matters alone, but as a representative - 


of the gathered community of believ- 
ers, then he could not make such de- 
cisions as this without involving the 
fellowship of believers in a disciplined 


confrontation of the issues at stake. He 


would necessarily be a catalytic agent 
activating the processes of the group 


_ of the church in such a way that the 
decision about policy in the marriage 


of persons would be the common voice 
of the church: This, it seems to me, 


would be holding true to his convic-. 
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ond handling, to 
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1720 Chouteau Ave. 

St. Lowis 3, Missouri 


tions as a participant in the free church 
tradition. In this he would have to 
learn what Wittenberg has calles the 
art of group discipline. 


Charismatic Faith and Pastoral Counseling 


A fifth dimension of the free church 
tradition is often overlooked: a com- 
mon characteristic of free church > 
groups has been their conviction that 


both the gathered community and the 


man of God are chosen, led, and equip- 
ped ‘for the work of ministry, for the 
building up of the body of Christ” 
through the gift of the Holy Spirit. In 
other words it is a charismatic under- 
standing of church and _ ministry. 
Whereas other groups of Protestants 
have held to this also in different man- — 
ners, times, and places, the partici- 
pants of the free church tradition have 
not only held to it; they have insisted 
upon it. 

From this point of view, therefore, 


—— 
| 


the pastoral counselor is assisted by the 
tutelage of, and held responsible to the 
Holy Spirit. This “giftedness” has un- 
dergone a whole spectrum of interpre- 
tations. Some groups have held that 
without evidence of the “gift Holy 
Spirit” that one’s very degenerateness 
thas not been demonstrated. Other in- 
terpreters have looked upon this 
giftedness as talent which was inborn 
through creation and brought alive in 
‘redemption. As these two shades of in- 
terpretation blend together, one finds 
a steady resistance in the free church 
tradition to more empirical and skilled 
approaches to pastoral counseling in 
which method, process of development, 
and pastoral ingenuity are brought into 
play. One often hears this expressed 
in such proverbial ways as: “‘Pastoral 
counselors are born and not made.” 
“Pastoral counseling is just a matter 
of using common sense, and being de- 
voted to the Lord.” “Pastoral coun- 
seling does not require training, just 
experience.” Whereas such remarks as 
these suggest a spirit of defensiveness 
and fear rather than one of power and 
of love and of self control, nevertheless 
they do point to a positive conviction 
on the part of the charismatically or- 
iented free churchman that the work of 
the Holy Spirit is relevant both in the 
equipment and in the function of the 
_ pastoral counselor. Furthermore, these 
comments also suggest that apart from 
this, pastoral counseling itself may be 
a manipulation of skills and methods 
rather than participation in a genuine- 
ly spiritual relationship to the person 
who seeks counseling. 

However, on the other hand, the 
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charismatic faith of the free church. 


tradition itself“ is moved over into 
pietistic manipulation of people in pro- 


fessional evangelism. The evangelist is 


likely to assume that the instantaneous 
experience of conversion is equivalent 
to the continuing pilgrimage of re- 
demption. In doing so he is likely to 
neglect his responsibility for the fol- 


low-up of the results of his evangel- 


ism. This task is left to other minis- 
ters who take the skills and disciplines 
of pastoral counseling as a continuing 
process relationship more seriously. 

These applications of charismatic 
conviction to the practice of pastoral 
counseling are not at all new. They 
have also been apparent in the practice 
of Christian preaching. Skill and edu- 


cation in the work of the preacher have 


both tended to be looked upon with 


suspicion by persons who believe sin- | 


cerely that the work of the Holy Spirit 
is a direct, unsolicited, and unsched- 
uled gift of the Holy Spirit apart from 
the discipline, training, and education 
of the preacher. 

This whole discussion of the rele- 
vance of the free church tradition to 
pastoral counseling with its emphasis 
upon spiritual non-conformity, adult 
faith, disciplined fellowship, separation 
of church and state, and charismatic 
faith is brought to a focus in the ques- 
tion of Joachim Scharfenberg when he 


criticizes the field of pastoral care and © 


counseling for its anthropocentric 


point of departure and its neglect of _— 


the work of the Holy Spirit. (Joachim 


Scharfenberg, “The Babvlonic Cantivi- 


tv of Pastoral Theology,” The Jour- 


nal of Pastoral Care, Vol. 8, No. 3,.— 


Fall, 1954, p. 133.) 


M AN must not disclaim his brotherhood even with the guiltiest since, though 
his hand be clean, his heart has surely been polluted by the flitting phan- 
toms of inigquity—NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE | 
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A counselor who can suggest that both hus- 
band and wife take a look backward into his or 
her own family to find the basis of their present 
problem not only helps them become aware of 
the unconscious basis of many of their choices 
and conflicts, but gives them a simple technique 
which they can employ in future controversies. 


Action - Oriented Marriage Counseling 


seldom ‘‘hold still” while one of the 
spouses goes through months of thera- 
py. What seems to be called for is 


counseling with both. But usually one 
person comes, insisting that the other | 


will not come for counseling. I find 
that if I can help the one who comes to 
better understand the spouse, the 
spouse often senses a change in the 
client’s attitude and responds to it. 
Sometimes the spouse himself suggests 
participating in the counseling. In any 
case, I have found him willing to come 
and help me better understand the 


mate, and once he has talked about his - 


spouse, seek help with the problems h 
too faces in the marriage. . 

A few years ago I felt almost im- 
pelled to employ the so-called ‘“‘non- 
directive” approach to counseling. I 
_ found that I got, not better, but poor- 
er results and returned to “playing it 
by ear.” Analyzing cases in which 
progress seemed obvious, I discov- 
ered that I was unconsciously applying 
to marriage counseling the process by 
which John Dewey insisted all prob- 
lems get solved. First, the problem is 
defined; next, the reasons for the 


ARITAL CONFLICT is such a_ 
Vi dynamic relationship that it will . 


RALPH G. ECKERT 
Director of Family Life Education 
Riverside County Schools 
Riverstde, California 
(Until recently, Head, Dep’t of 
Child Development and Family Relations 
Univ. of Connecticut) 


problem are sought; third, sugges- 
tions are made for its solution; fourth, 
one or more of these suggestions are 


tried; and finally, the results of the 


trial are evaluated. Apparently, in my 


most successful counseling I am able 


to: 


1. Help the counselee describe the 
problem or problems that are disturb- 
ing the marriage. By listening, and an 
occasional question to gain needed in- 
formation, or to. direct attention to 
typical problem areas, I not only gain 
insight and help the client gain insight 
into the real problems they are having, 
but stimulate the verbal catharsis 
which brings emotional release that al- 
lows the client to let off steam about 
the mate rather than at the mate. _ 


2. As emotion subsides, I ask why 
the spouse acts as he does. Sometimes 
the client can make some pretty good 
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guesses; at other times help is given 
in the form of questions: “Could it be 
that etc. 

3. After temporarily exhausting 
suggestions that would explain the ir- 
ritating behavior of the spouse, I move 
on to step three which asks in effect, 
“What do you think you might do that 
would improve your relationship with 
your spouse?” After listening to all 
suggestions the counselee might have, 
I feel free to make further suggestions 
in question form such as, “Have you 
ever tried . . .?” “How would your 
husband feel if .. .?” 

4. In the final stage of the first 
counseling session (which takes about 
two hours) the counselee is encour- 
_aged to decide what one or two things 
he or she most appreciates about the 
spouse, and how this can be expressed 
to the spouse. We explore possible 
negative responses, and how the coun- 
selee might cope with them should 
they occur. 

5. The final step in the problem- 


solving process is the evaluation of the 


planned action. ““What happened when 
you... .?” is a natural beginning for 
the second session. (This and succeed- 
ing sessions run about an hour.) As 
we evaluate what happened when the 
counselee tried, or failed to try, the 
new approach to the spouse planned 
at the first session, we see more and 
more clearly the true nature of the 
problems of this marriage (step one of 
the second problem-solving session). 
If I have proved myself accepting and 
understanding in discussing the safe 
surface problem unconsciously selected 
for a “trial run” of the counselor, the 
counselee is now free to expose his 
more sensitive and personal problems. 
We can now move on to step two— 
the why they and their spouse act and 
react as they do, the “What else. can 
you do to. . .?” the “What will hap- 


pen if .. .?” and the positive summary 
encouragement steps. 


ET ME make haste to assure the | 


reader that I do not think the 
“technique” here suggested is the im- 
portant thing. There is no substitute 


for the accepting human concern of § 


the counselor for another human being 
in trouble; there is no substitute for 


listening understandingly not only 


the words but to the feelings the coun- 
selee communicates; there is no sub- 
stitute for the hope the counselor com- 
municates if he feels the situation is 
not hopeless. As the panic subsides, 
and fear is replaced by confidence, the 
counselee is free to take a new look at 
himself and the marriage. In this new 
and dynamic “teamwork’”’ 
counselor who cares and has himself 
found meaning and satisfaction in life, 
the counselee is freer to tackle the 
problems of the marriage with cour- 
age and imagination. 


To the degree that I have been truly | 


accepting and understanding, “good 
feelings” have been generated in the 
counselee. I try to prevent a problem 
of “transference,” in this case, the 
transference to the counselor of the 
love once felt for the spouse by direct- 


ing some of this good feeling to the - 


counselee himself. I commend her for 
the fine courage she has shown in com- 
ing for counseling and in making a 
real effort to improve the marriage. 
I try to direct some of her good feel- 
ings to the spouse by calling attention 
to some of his good points. Good feel- 
ings about oneself make it easier to 
have good feelings 
spouse. This may be the heart of mar- 
riage counseling. 

This action-oriented approach, in 
addition to helping the person with the 
immediate problem, seems to serve as 
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a pattern for tackling future problems 
and increases the tendency to do some- 
thing constructive oneself rather than 
continue to blame the other. It accen- 


tuates the fact that in most marriages. 


—in fact, for most of life—there is no 
way out, only a way on. I try to share 
a growing conviction that every hu- 
man being “does the best he can’ at 
the moment. That does not mean that 
he could not have done better if his 
mother had given him a little more 


love as well as discipline in childhood, 


if teachers had given him a bit more 
encouragement and direction, and the 
other people in his life had been more 
understanding and helpful. If at times 
one has a tendency to become irritated 
or judgmental, it is a humbling and 


encouraging thought to realize that, 


“If I had been that person, born of his 
heredity, reared in his family and 
neighborhood, been treated as he has 
been treated, I would be doing what he 


is doing.”’ There could be no science - 


of psychology if that were not essen- 
tially true. But it is also inspiring to 
realize that this individual need not go 
on acting as he has if we can inspire 
him to try a more creative approach 


to life’s problems, and give him enough 


self-esteem and self-confidence to feel 


that what he does really makes a dif- 


ference in the way the world, his 


spouse, his children, respond to him. 


L®s TAKE a typical case and 
assume that a woman is seeking 


_ counseling. She has tried to improve 
_ her marriage, but ‘the harder she tries, 


the more hectic it becomes. It is often 
not clear whether she wants help to 
improve and continue the marriage, or 
permission to end it. She often starts 
by saying, “I don’t know where to be- 
gin.” She is encouraged to start with 
a recent a that is still fresh in 
. and emotions. Once she 
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starts to talk in an accepting and even 


encouraging atmosphere, frustration or 


hostility usually flow forth. Encour- 
agement is often given by such phrases 
as, “I know how you feel.”” “I can see 
why you would . . .” and even, “You 
must have felt like wringing his neck.” 
Many religiously oriented people find 
it hard to verbalize hostile feelings be- 
cause they feel they are not supposed 


‘to have such feelings. With under- 


standing acceptance they are often 
helped to verbalize the harmful feel- 
ing they have repressed too long. This 
is perhaps the essence of “catharsis,” 
that one is free to “let off steam” 
about someone rather than at some- 
one. 
After the spontaneous outpouring 
subsides, one moves naturally to the 
second step of the counseling process, 
“Why do you think he acts that way ?” 


they are unable to understand 


the behavior, one might say, “Well, 
one thing psychology has taught us is 
that all behavior is caused, even if we 
are not aware of those causes. Often 
the causes go back to experiences in 
childhood. What do you know about 
his childhood, and particularly, his 
mother ?”” 

Time and again this unleashes a sec- 
ond flow of hostility and another seg- 
ment of the problem is discovered. His 
mother may have spoiled him, or domi- 
nated him until he is a spineless crea- 
ture who only makes excuses rather 
than decisions, or she may have neg- 
lected him. In any case, where strong 
feeling is expressed, this seems to 
diffuse a mother-in-law resentment 
away from the spouse who may have 
been getting the brunt of it. Other 
areas can then be investigated—his 
military experiences, his job, frustra- 
tions, and any other “irritants.” Grad- 
ually the concept of “multiple causa- 
tion” of his behavior can be injected, 
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helping her see that it probably isn’t 
any one of these things, but all of 
them, that are needed to understand 
his reactions. When hostility is ex- 
pressed toward a particular individu- 
al who may be responsible in part for 
his present behavior, the question can 
be asked, “Well after all, he (or she) 
is human too. How do you suppose he 


(or she) happened to become that 


_kind of person?” This often brings 
about an almost dramatic reduction of 
tension. “I guess we are all victims of 
circumstance, aren’t we?” or words to 
that effect may come forth. “The sins 
of the fathers shall be passed on from 
generation unto generation,” has been 


a useful comment and leads to step 


three. 


“This is all water over the dam. The 
important question now, is, ‘Where do 


we go from here?’”’ If no suggestions © 


are forthcoming, I take this time to 
discuss briefly the basic needs of each 
human being for a sense of personal 
worth, and a need to know that at least 
one other person recognizes his worth 
and cares about him, that normally 
people appreciate people who appre- 
ciate them, and care about people who 
care about them. This is the basic law 
of human interaction. But someone has 
to initiate this relationship. Who took 
the initiative in their courtship? Why 
did they choose each other? Usually 
we choose someone who meets our un- 
conscious needs, who is strong where 
we feel weak, and who in turn is weak 


where we feel strong so that we feel. 


important to them and feel needed by 
them. 


Tt is one of the most insightful 
phases of the counseling. The dis- 
cussion shuttles back and forth be- 
tween the past and present. One gets 
a quick picture of courtship, engage- 


of frustrated 


ment, and early marital adjustments, 
Often the problem seems to be one 
expectations. 
would you compare your husband and 


your father?” is often a very revealing 


question. One may find an idealized 
father image which the woman’s hus- 


band has failed to fulfill. Sometimes . 
she spontaneously recognizes this her- 


self and realizes she had no real reason 


to expect her husband to act any dif- 


ferently than he did. Sometimes it is 
the opposite, having had a father who 


had been too critical, unloving, or pas- 


sive has led her to choose his opposite, 
only to find that she cannot cope with 
this overly aggressive or spineless 
creature. 

I recall one dramatic case of a bril- 
liant professional woman who after 


talking about her father with great — 
vehemence was asked how she would | 


compare her husband with him. Step 
by step she spelled out the opposite, 
her father a brilliant, highly trained, 
materialistic, profane, and unsocial 
man who could always get-a job, but 
never hold one—her husband, picked 
while he was still a pre-theological 
student, a mild, easy going, sociable, 
respectable individual who, after five 


years of marriage, showed little initia- 


tive or imagination in his work, and 
was becoming more and more depend- 
ent upon her for decision making and 
resentful of it. Given the clue, she un- 
ravelled her own problem and his. She 
saw that she had married him because 
she felt safe with him—she could 
manage him. But he was fed up with 


leing ‘‘bossed” and was beginning 
. assert himself. (Often it is the anxious 


girl who marries the “cocksure” man, 
then gradually gains confidence in her 
own judgment and loses some of her 
confidence in his that creates a prob- 
lem for the marriage. ) | 

It did not take long for the woman 
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above to recognize that her husband 
had a dominating mother who had 
never allowed him to make his own de- 
cisions —that he had really just 
changed bosses when he married. She 
knew she did not want this kind of 


| marriage, and began to encourage his 


decision making, to help him with his 
ministerial role rather than refusing to 
help him because “‘He would never 
learn to stand on his own feet if I did.” 
With the help of her ideas, her read- 
ing, and encouragement, he grew 
in effectiveness and enthusiasm. Six 
months later her nagging headaches 


and constant “fatigue” were nearly 
gone, she had deliberately become 
pregnant, and had quit her job, and 
settled into the role of minister’s wife, 
not without some doubts and misgiv- 


ings but with growing confidence. 


In another case, the question seek- 
ing comparison of wife and mother 
brought only a prolonged silence— 
with the client then taking off on an-— 
other tack. Sensing an emotional block, 


the question was repeated at the next 


conference. His unconscious had ap- 
parently worked on the problem, for 
the answer came, “I can’t imagine two 
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people more different.” This man had 


married an intellectual companion, but. 


was frustrated because she did not 
“mother” him and their young son the 
way his mother had mothered him and 
his father. It took only a few questions 
to help him see that his parents had 
been poles apart—his father a busy 
professional man, his mother literally 
a “housekeeper” who shared none of 
the interests of either her husband or 
her growing children. He said, “I 
guess my problem is that I want my 
wife to be two entirely different peo- 
ple—a stimulating intellectual and so- 
cial companion, and a dutiful house- 
keeper like my mother.” He recalled 


an incident in his student days when — 


he had met the wife of a famous pro- 


fessor and mistaken her for the house- — 


keeper. He had wondered why such a 
brilliant man would marry such a 
dowdy woman. 

At the conclusion of our conferences 
lasting over about three months, he 
recalled as most important this session, 
and the one when we discussed his job 
frustration and realized his wife bore 
the brunt of it because she had earlier 
discouraged him from taking a job— 
similar to the one he had—clear across 
the country. Urged to question why it 
would have been different if he had 
taken the other job he sighed, “I guess 
it wouldn’t have been. I guess I’m just 
a frustrated idealist who wishes he 
were a successful business man, but 
isn't, and resents my wife’s more prac- 
tical judgments”—another man who 
married a woman he needed, and came 
to resent his very dependence on her. 


HAT shall we do about it? By 

’ this time it often becomes clear to 
the counselee that the very quality that 
attracts often has its negative side, too. 
A woman is proud of her husband’s 
being the top insurance man in the 


-has become a miser 
every cent I spend on myself or the © 


area, but resents his spending so few 


evenings at home with her and the 
children. Which does she want most 
since she obviously can’t have both? A 
woman whose own father “could never 
save a dime” is attracted to and mar- 
ries a man who is a cautious spender 
and then finds out five years later he 
“who begrudges 


children.” A counselor who can sug- 
gest that each take a look backward 
into his or her own family to find the 
basis of their present problem not only 
helps them become aware of the un- 
conscious basis of many, of _ their 
choices and conflicts, but gives them 
a simple technique which they can em- 
ploy in future controversies. 

Not all problems yield readily. 
Often the problem is one in which one 
of the pair has real insecurities and 


hostilities and refuses to cooperate in. 


the counseling process. He (or she) 


obviously needs psychotherapy if we — 
accept the spouse’s picture of him. We 


must guard against being recruited to 
join in the battle. Her interpretation of 
his behavior can be questioned by of- 
fering other and more probable _rea- 
sons for his behavior. She can some- 
times be encouraged to “give him the 
benefit of the doubt.” : 
Occasionally she can be helped to 
see that she invites punishment, pos- 
sibly because she was made to feel that 
she was a “bad girl” by her parents. 
By letting him walk over her, she 
creates guilt feelings in him. He then 
punishes her for making him feel 
guilty, and the vicious cycle grinds on. 
Only by increasing her self-respect can 
she be helped to stand up to him, or 


better yet, with him, and the vicious 


cycle is broken. 


Sometimes he is making such an ef- - 


fort to please her and to save the mar- 
riage that he seems to have no mind of 
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his own. In such a case recently after a 
couple of conferences with each spouse, 
I encouraged the man to be a bit more 
the business man his wife thought she 
had married. At the same time I was 
able to help her explore his background 
and discover that he was terrified at 
being rejected again. His own mother 
had rejected him and his father, by 
running away with another man when 
he was four. His father remarried 
when he was ten, an unloving woman 
who tolerated him until adolescence 
and then forced his father to ship him 
off to his grandparents who finished 
raising him. Asked what she thought 
another rejection might do to him, she 
confessed that he might become an al- 


coholic. Would she care if he did? She 


confessed that she would. Between his 
attempt to be a more masculine and 
businesslike man, and her new sensi- 
tivity to his abnormal need for ap- 


- proval, this marriage took a striking 


turn for the better. 


Wier POSITIVE steps can be 


taken to improve husband-wife 


relations and who should take the ini- 


tiative? This often seems to be a good 


time to discuss briefly again our un- 


conscious need to feel important to 


someone and to feel that this someone 


appreciates us. In other words, we 
need to be needed. In addition, as a 
child we need to feel loved to be hap- 
py, but as an adult we are happiest 


when we are loving. Most spouses at 


this stage feel they can try to be more 
appreciative, though they may not feel 
capable of trying to be more loving. 
Motivated in part perhaps by uncon- 
scious guilt feelings for what they 
realize they have done to each other, 
one summons the courage to make an 
attempt at appreciation, or says “I’m 
sorry.” The other senses the change of 
feeling and responds positively. This 
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_ makes further attempts easier for each, 
and the vicious cycle of .alienation 


grinds to a halt and is slowly replaced 
by a growth cycle not unlike that of 
courtship days, except that there are 
more genuine feelings of appreciation, 
followed by a new quality of maturing 
love. The sex relationship normally 
mirrors the deeper feelings, and it is 
not uncommon to find a new and total 
relationship that is more satisfying 
than either had experienced before. 
The reaction of many to this “ac- 
tion-oriented approach” may well be 
that the counselor assumes a “too di- 
rective” role. But marriage is a very. 
dynamic relationship that is usually 
quite disturbed by the time one or both 


come for counseling. At the begin- 


ning of each conference I listen and al- 
low as much freedom of expression as 
possible. For this reason I prefer to 
see each spouse separately first. When 
I sense, as I often do, a tendency to 
blame everything on the spouse, I feel 
it is imperative to raise questions, in 
a friendly and accepting way, that 


‘make it easy to accept the fact that 


there must be some unconscious rea- 
sons for the spouse’s behavior that the 
counselee, and probably the spouse, is 
not aware of. Seeming to unquestion- 
ingly accept the counselee’s interpre- 
tation of the situation may at times 


reinforce feelings of “self-justification” 


and. make the counselee even less 
amenable to compromise. I recall two 
cases presented by a counselor in a 
theological seminary. He repeatedly 


called attention to his completely non- 


judgmental acceptance of the spouses’ 


statements and to his refusal to offer 


suggestions, even when requested to 
do so. In both cases he “helped the 
couples separate with a minimum of 
hostile recrimination.” In other words, 
the operation was successful but the 
patient died. I do not imply that our 
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goal is to save the marriage; it is to. 


increase understanding and acceptance. 
Are we then “playing God” if we of- 
fer suggestions ? 

Presumably we have an element of 
objectivity about problems which our 
counselees lack. We should, if we are 
experienced or trained, see more pos- 
sible and perhaps more constructive 
courses of action than they have used. 
The cardinal sin, of course, is to say, 
“If I were you I would .. .” We can- 
not applique another’s future on to our 


past. But provided we offer a number | 
in ques- 


and variety of “suggestions” 
tion form and leave the counselee free 
to select or reject any or all of them, 
we protect a counselee’s sense of au- 
tonomy, and strengthen his tendency 
to act constructively. By question 
form, I mean _ prefacing 
with, “Have you ever tried . 
“What would happen if you... ” 
“How would he feel if you... ?” | 
Two psychiatrists with whom I have 
spoken recently surprised me. The old- 
er, Freudian trained, has not only be- 
gun treating both members of a mar- 
riage, but insists on it. The younger 
psychiatrist, having completed his 
training in one of the finest clinics 
available, commented that he felt that 
even severe cases could be treated in 
twice-weekly sessions in six months (a 
mere fraction of what orthodox Freu- 
dians consider necessary ) if the thera- 
py is accompanied by guided activi- 
ties. 


N SUMMARY, in the problem- 
solving approach here presented, 
catharsis and analysis are supple- 
mented by positive suggestions lead- 


ing to courageous assumption of the 


initiative in expressing appreciation 


and genuine attempts to be more ac- 


cepting and loving. Marriage is a 
dynamic relationship which is usual- 
ly near or at the breaking point when 


a spouse comes for counsel. The coun- 


selee is helped to verbalize hostilities 
and frustrations by warm acceptance 
and verbalized understanding. He (or 
she) is encouraged to take a fresh look 
at the spouse’s personality and_ back- 
ground, and an attempt is made to re- 


direct to the spouse the good feeling 


the counselee himself should have as a 
result of warm acceptance by the 
counselor. As the crisis of the mar- 
riage passes, each spouse may be 
helped to analyze his (or her) own 
personality and background, the aim 
being increased self-acceptance, from 
which comes our ey to accept oth- 
ers. 

The counselor helps increase self- 
acceptance by genuine expressions of 
appreciation for the attempts made by 
the counselee to-improve the relation- 


ship even when not apparently suc- 


cessful. At the same time he attempts 
to increase understanding and accept- 
ance of the other spouse’s behavior 
with the suggestion that “every human 
being does the best he can at that mo- 
ment—given his heredity and exper- 
iences.” It does not mean he could not 
have done better at that moment if he 


had experienced a little more love, ap- - 


preciation, and understahding at im- 
portant moments in his life. It does not 
mean that he cannot do better the next 
time, if in the meantime he experiences 
a little more love, appreciation, and 
understanding. This thought keeps me 
humble, but optimistic ; I hope to com- 


municate this to my counselees. 


REPOSE is a good thing, but boredom is its brother.—VoLTAIRE 
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All early marriages are not bad any more than 
all later ones are good. Satisfactory marriages 
are determined not by chronology, but by the 
emotional maturity of the partners. 


Early Marriage 


: OPTIMUM age for marriage 


in any society is closely related to 
economic factors. All men, regardless 
of culture, achieve sexual maturity at 
approximately the same age. But there 
is considerable variation in the level at 
which social maturity (i.e., the ability 
to assume the responsibility for a fam- 
ily) is achieved. The simpler the socie- 


ty, the smaller is the hiatus betweeri 


these two milestones of development. 
In Polynesia, for example, any lad 
who can swim, fish, and climb trees 
for coconuts is ready for marriage, and 
the nuptial ceremonial customarily 
takes place within a few years after 
puberty. In our Western society, on 
the other hand, with its increasing de- 
mands for education and training, the 


_ gap between sexual and social maturi- 


ty has widened since the industrial rev- 


olution. When American society was 


primarily agricultural, marriages tend- 
ed to take place in the teens; during 
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the first half of the twentieth century, 


the customary age pushed gradually 
into the early, middle and even late © 
twenties. 
Since World War II, however, 
there has been a clearly discernible 
trend, especially among the growing 
group of college students, to revert to 
early marriage. Many youths begin 
dating in the first stages of adoles- 


cence, “go steady” through high school 


and marry before their formal educa- 
tion has been completed. Many aca- 
demic institutions, where married stu- 
dents were virtually unknown before. 
1939, are now blossoming with entire 
villages of newlyweds. In some quar- 
ters, this phenomenon is greeted with 
the shaking of graying locks and the 


_ clucking of middle-aged tongues over 


the ways of wayward youth. It should 
be emphasized, however, that no nat- 
ural law governs the calendar of matri- 


‘mony, and customs do change. “The 


heart has its reasons,” and perhaps 
youth is wiser in matters of love than 
age. We who are parents have little 
justification in opposing the early mar- 
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riage of our children simply because 
we didn’t do it that way. And those of 
us who are at all sophisticated know 
that emotional maturity is no respecter 
of birthdays; it does not arrive auto- 
matically at twenty-one or twenty-five. 
Some achieve it surprisingly early, 
while others never do in three score 
years and ten. 

What is called for is an-attempt to 
understand what lies behind the drive 
toward early marriage, and to esti- 
mate its effects both on the individu- 
als involved and on society as a whole. 
Any such assessment is bound to be 
-somewhat subjective, and what follows 
makes no pretense at being a detached 
study of statistics. It represents only 
the observations of one who has spent 
nearly twenty years working with col- 
lege students on several campuses. 
Other observers, with similar or even 
greater experience, will perhaps dis- 
agree, and their caveats are cordially 
‘invited. 

There are, it seems to me, three 
major factors which are relevant to 
the problem. The first is, broadly 
speaking, cultural-historical; the sec- 
ond is psychological, springing in large 
measure from the character of the 
family constellation; and the third is 
moral. | 


HE cultural-historical factor can 

best be introduced by looking into 
a symposium called The Careful 
Young Men, published in the March 
9, 1957, issue of “The Nation.” There- 
in, sixteen distinguished teachers on 
sixteen different campuses across the 
country commented on the present stu- 
dent generation. The comments from 
small colleges and large universities, 
from private institutions and public, 
and from North, South, East, West 
and the Midwest, painted a surprising- 
ly consistent portrait. The colors were 


uniformly pastel; this generation of 
students has no heroes, embraces no 
causes, professes no creeds, displays 
no great passions. The contributors to 


the symposium were not guilty, for the . 


most part, of nostalgia, of yearning 


for “the good old days” of their own 


campus capers when, in the 1920s, 
they revolted against Victorian prud- 
ery or, during the 1930s, paraded poli- 
tical passion. Almost without excep- 
tion, they admitted that they could un- 
derstand the tepid temperature of 
today’s students. Some even expressed 
admiration for the greater measure of 


maturity, of hard-headed realism, 


which this generation displays in com- 
parison with their own.’ 

If this portrait of collective caution 
on the campus is accurate, and I be- 
lieve that it is, it comes as no great 
surprise to anyone familiar with the 
cultural history of the modern age. We 


find ourselves in a sort of vacuum of. 


the spirit which has been some time in 


the making. The faith of our fathers, | 
or perhaps more accurately of our _ 


grandfathers, incurred a fatal infection 
in the Age of Reason. It managed to 
survive the crisis of the nineteenth- 
century conflict between science and 
religion and to stagger into our own 
time still alive, but scarcely able to 
walk. The current “religious revival” 
is more a sociological than an intellec- 
tual or spiritual phenomenon. It is 


simply one more evidence of the stam- 


pede to conformity, of the search for 
security. People are going to church 
and synagogue because it is the thing 
to do. But by and large “the hungry 


sheep look up and are not fed.” The 


multitudes who join the houses of wor- 
ship today have little profound reli- 


gious conviction. They are pagans 


with a fringe on top. Nietzsche’s an- 
nouncement of the death of God was 


a trifle premature. but God is only 
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barely alive for the majority of our 
generation. Our Judeo-Christian herit- 
age provides no real faith, no power 
for living to any but a very few. 

_ The substitutes for that heritage 
which satisfied previous generations 
have likewise been weighed and found 


wanting. Who can believe any longer © 


in a doctrine of inevitable progress, in 
the essential goodness of man, in the 


boundless power of reason? The cat-. 
aclysms of the twentieth century have. 


swept away all the naive faiths of the 
nineteenth and eighteenth. The char- 
red bones in the ovens at Buchenwald 
and Dachau are mutely eloquent testi- 


mony to human depravity, and depth 
_ psychology has made us aware of the 


primitive beast who lurks beneath the 
surface in all of us. Man’s conquest 
over nature has brought him to the 


‘brink of self-annihilation. We know 


that sheer power is not enough ;,some- 


how we must learn how to use ‘it, and 


at the moment there seem to be no 
teachers available—none, at least, to 
whom very many of us are willing to 
listen. Small. wonder, then, that all 
creeds, all programs, all missions are 
viewed by the younger generation with 
suspicion and detachment. Small won- 
der that they are unwilling to leap be- 
fore they look. They are the heirs of 


generations that loved unwisely and. 


too well, who flung themselves at the 


stars and got hurt. They prefer to 
: keep their feet on the ground. 


NE OTHER idol of the Ameri- 
can past has been found by to- 
day’s young to have feet of clay: the 


- gospel of work. Previous generations 


looked for fulfillment and meaning in 
a job, whether it was as butcher, baker, 
or doctor. The Protestant ethos of the 
sanctity of labor blended happily with 
the American dream, and men readily 
achieved a sense of selfhood and iden- 
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tity in office or shop or field. Life took 
on meaning and direction in earning 
one’s livelihood, in working long and 
hard to better one’s status and to boost 
one’s children a rung or two higher on 


the ladder to success. But today’s gen- 


eration has. little sense of vocation, lit- 
tle eagerness to enter the highly com- 
petitive and obviously insecure “rat- 
race” of business, whose hazards have 


been so eloquently enumerated by Wil- 


liam Whyte and David Reisman, so 
dramatically symbolized in such works 
as The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit 
and Death of A Salesman. The sine 
qua non of success, according to the 
editors of “Fortune,” is willingness to 
sacrifice oneself on the altar of the cor- 


poration. The prospect is not beguiling 


for many young men. 

Now what has all of this to do with 
early marriages? Simply this: the one 
remaining locus of meaning in life 
seems to be the home. The real goal 
of young men and women in the mid- 


twentieth century is to find the right 


mate, to make a good marriage, and 
to rear happy and well-adjusted chil- 
dren. Few college students today are 
able to project any consistent adult 
image of themselves in vocational 
terms. They are rather at a loss to 
know what they will do to earn a liv- 
ing. But they can imagine themselves 
as husbands and wives, as parents. 
Arnold Toynbee has suggested that as 
the demands of military security and 
technological production increasingly 
reduce individual freedom in the years 
that lie ahead, it may be that man will 
once more turn to religion as a realm 
where the state can allow a certain 


latitude. Religion may serve as the es- 


cape valve of the twenty-first century 
as science did in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth. Today, however, the young 
generation views the family as an es- 
cape from the increasingly totalitarian 
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demands of business and profession. 
Here, with the right mate, a man can 
be himself, delivered from the com- 
pulsion to conformity, the perils of 
depersonalization, the emptiness of 
Babbittry. The old saw about a man’s 
home being his castle takes on new 
meaning. 

If, then, marriage is man’s chief 


end in life, the sooner it is entered, the - 
better. And the precarious state of 
contemporary existence lends a note of © 


urgency to the whole enterprise of self- 
fulfillment. There is a kind of “gath- 
er ye rosebuds while ye may” philoso- 
phy involved here, although forthe 
most part it is unconscious and unver- 
balized. In these days of intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missiles, and the ominous 
possibilities of radioactive fall-out, 
who knows how much time any of us 
has left? Therefore, the strong inclina- 
tion to make the most of our borrowed 
time is thoroughly understandable. 


HE SECOND factor I have called 
psychological. It stems largely 
from the lack of satisfying relation- 
ships in present-day homes of upper 


_ middle-class status. Anyone doing 


tensive counseling with college stu- 
dents today is repeatedly struck by the 
existence of tensions between student 
and parents. The tensions generally 
spring from one of two sources: either 
the parents are remote and apparently 
indifferent (“I can’t talk to my fa- 
ther’), or they are over-protective 
and over-demanding (“My parents 
won't let me grow up’). This genera- 
tion of college students was raised 
“by the book,” or perhaps more ac- 
curately, “by the magazine article,” 
and their parents have lived almost 
constantly with anxiety lest they do or 
say the wrong thing. These days, when 
a problem arises with a student, the 
dean or the faculty adviser frequent- 


ly participates in a painful and em- 
barrassing interview with one or both 


parents, who feel guilty and personally 


responsible. There is considerable 
apology and insecurity in parental con- 
fidences to teachers about their chil- 
dren. There is little spontaneity and 
genuine, human warmth; a note of 
artificiality in many family relation- 
ships renders them hollow and unsatis- 
factory. 


more and mal 


expensive institutions of higher learn- 
ing, one meets the products of subur- 
bia -and exurbia in large numbers. 
These present special problems. Their 
parents contribute generously to the 
statistics on divorce and remarriage; 
when this has happened, deep and 
abiding emotional scars are left on the 
young. In addition, the exurbanite 
father is likely to have spent the early 
years of his marriage “on the make,” 
working long hours and _ sacrificing 
leisure time in the struggle for ad- 
vancement. Usually the result is a cer- 
tain distance between the breadwinner 


and the other members of the house- 


hold. Occasionally the mother compen- 
sates, or even over-compensates, for 


an absentee father ; but sometimes she, 


too, becomes involved in cultivating 
social contacts, leaving the children to 
the care of servants or baby-sitters. 
A modicum of tensions between the 
generations is a normal part of the de- 
velopmental process, at least in West- 
ern civilization. The young strain to- 
ward adulthood and _ independence, 
while the middle-aged loosen the leash 
with reluctance. But one gets the im- 
pression that today’s tensions are be- 


yond “normal” limits (whatever these 


may be). At any rate, the tensions are 
such as to prompt children to seek par- 
ent-substitutes. And substitutes. 
are sought not, as in former times, in 
the person of teachers (since all adults 
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are suspect), but in dating partners, 


who assume the role of parent-con- 
fidant-confessor-arbiter. All secrets are 
shared, all hopes and fears aired, all 
actions and ambitions submitted for 
approval. The pattern of sporadic and 
casual dating characteristic of earlier 
eras cannot satisfy present needs, for 
those relationships were superficial. 
When the family constellation pro- 
vides security, the children can afford 


to stay away from emotional involve-_ 


ment with their peers and are satis- 
fied “to play the field.” But where the 
family provides no emotional securi- 
ty, the need for some deep attachment 
outside the home becomes imperative. 
Hence, “going steady” 
pattern at an early stage. The impor- 


tance of the partner, in such an in- 


stance, becomes readily apparent when 
a liaison breaks up. The emotional ef- 
fects are traumatic, and the victim 
often rebounds quickly into a new at- 


tachment. He—or she—cannot stand 


to be alone. Thus, the frustration of 


basic needs in the home of one’s par- 


ents becomes the basis for a powerful 
desire to establish a home of one’s own 
as early as possible. In those whose 
own homes have failed them, there is 
almost always a fierce desire to provide 
for their children what they themselves 
were denied. 


increase in early marriages is the 
moral one, which can be stated _brief- 


ly. Dr. Kinsey has pointed out that, . 
among males, the higher the level of © 


education the lower the incidence of 
premarital intercourse. 
vary slightly for women, but Kinséy’s 
second volume is based upon a far less 
representative sampling, and is open 
to question at many points. 


There is, among very many college - 
_men, widespread talk which would lead 


becomes the 


The figures 
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the casual listener to believe that vir- 
ginity was virtually non-existent. But 
most of this is talk of the order of the 
penitent who was cautioned by his 


confessor that he was not confessing 


but bragging. The appearance of hav- 


ing had sexual experience is in con- 


temporary society essential to both 
masculinity and maturity, two highly 
prized attributes. More careful inves- 
tigation reveals that, in general, our 
college students are far more virtuous 
than they appear. 

To be sure, the virginity is largely 
technical, since many of them have en- 
joyed all of the preliminaries of the 
sexual act, stopping short only of com- 
pletion. College students recognize the 


- dangers of conception, and are likely 


to avoid the risks. Sometimes the pet- 
ting arouses passions which cannot be 
controlled, and the strongest resolu- 
tions are swept aside. This can lead, 
among girls, to a delayed menstrual 
period; the consequent anguish and 


terror in both boy and girl rebuilds the 


walls of resolution. But the desire does 
not abate, and early marriage offers a 
happy solution. Now the conscience no 
longer troubles; society ceases to 
frown; and if pregnancy should result, 
no moral stigma is attached, though 
economic problems may loom large. 


HE DIAGNOSIS now completed, 


| : ores THIRD factor leading to the T: remains only to say a few words 
_by way of prognosis. The only factor 
_ apt to change in the immediate future 


is the moral one, which may be strong- 
ly affected if a foolproof contraceptive 
device should be developed. As to the 
other factors, there are few signs of a 


more secure world, of a viable faith 


or center of meaning, and equally few 
indications of any basic improvement 
in the structure of the American home. 

On the positive side, one must—as 


did the contributors to the symposium — 
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on The Careful Young Men—admire 
the honesty and integrity of our stu- 
dents in refusing to settle for second- 
hand solutions to the human predica- 
ment. They are far from cynical, and 
certainly they are curious, ready to 
listen, even eager for some world-view 
they can make their own. There is a 
clear interest in religion, as evidenced 
by enrollment in courses, attendance at 
conferences, lectures, etc. They will 
hear the salesman out even if they do 
not buy his product. The contemporary 
campus is reminiscent of the comment 
in the Book of Acts about the citizens 
of Athens: “For all the Athenians and 
strangers which were there spent their 
time in nothing else, but either to tell, 
or to hear some new thing.” Anyone 


who has a sensible and sincere faith to’ 


proclaim will find an audience among 


college students. Certainly there are 


worse goals in life than the desire to 
make a happy and satisfying home and 
to raise children who are loved and 
cared for by their parents. Insofar as 
this trend represents disillusionment 
with the worship of what William 
James called the “American bitch-god- 
dess, success,” one can only approve 
and seek to strengthen it. The values 
of suburbia are being rejected as su- 
perficial, and something far more sub- 
stantial is being sought. Mere afflu- 
ence and creature comforts are poor 


substitutes for satisfying personal rela- 


tionships, especially within one’s own 
family. The moral responsibility of to- 
day’s students compares favorably 
with the irresponsibility of the ‘‘flam- 


ing youth” of the twenties. They want 


freedom, but they do not confuse lib- 
erty and license. They are lax by Vic- 
torian standards, but far less Bohemian 
than their counterparts of the years 
immediately following World War I. 


They want sexual outlet, but in mar. 
riage, not outside of it. : 


one must raise some grave ques- 
tions. To begin with, many students 
are marrying as an escape not only 
from an unsatisfying home life, but 
from their own personal problems of 
isolation and loneliness. And it can al- 
most be put down as a dictum that any 
marriage entered into as an escape can- 
not prove entirely successful. The sad 
fact is that marriage seldom solves 
one’s problems; more often, it merely 


accentuates them. Furthermore, it is - 


doubtful whether the home as an in- 
stitution is capable of carrying all that 
the young are seeking to put into it; 
one might say, in theological terms, 
that they are forsaking one idol only 
to worship another. They correctly un- 


_ derstand that their parents are wrong 


in believing that “success” is the ulti- 
mate good, but they erroneously be- 


lieve that they themselves have found 


the true center of life’s meaning. Their 
expectations of marriage are essen- 
tially utopian and therefore incapa- 
ble of fulfillment. They want too much, 
and tragic disillusionment is_ often 
bound to follow. 7 | 

Shall we, then, join the chorus of 
misereres over early marriages? One 
cannot generalize: all early marriages 
are not bad any more than all later 
ones are good. Satisfactory marriages 
are determined not by chronology, but 
by the emotional maturity of the part- 


ners. Therefore, each case must be | 
judged on its own merits. If the early 


marriage is not am escape, if it is en- 
tered with relatively few illusions or 
false expectations, and if it is economt- 
cally feasible, why not? Good mar- 


riages can be made from sixteen to. 
sixty, and so can bad ones. 


JAVING SAID all this, however 
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Generalizations on “Religious 
Conservatism, Liberalism, 
and Mental Health” 


READER -writes .. . 


I have just received the March issue 
of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY and read 
James G. Ranck’s article, “Religious 
Conservatism-Liberalism and Mental 
Health.”” Although he does draw some 
conclusions, and makes some judg- 
ments, I found the article rather gen- 
eralized, more than I had expected. 

It is interesting to note that he 


thinks the religious liberal moves from _ 


a more emotional to a more reasoned 
view of religion. What does he mean 


by emotional and by reasoned? In 


many cases the liberal, for a satisfac- 
tory religious experience, requires 


colorful liturgy to motivate him, which > 


is rooted in an authoritarian, ecclesias- 
tical system to which the liberal sub- 
mits without question, judging the 
depth of his religious experience on no 
more evidence than the degree to 
which the liturgy impresses him. This 
is pure and simple “emotionalism.” 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick was a 
liberal who openly gloried in it. Yet his 
church and its worship services were 
designed to “impress,” and the wor- 


shipper was surrounded with symbol- 
ism and artistry, and looked at a mag-_ 
nificent altar. 

Dr. Ranck fails to note that the 
religious liberal may be a virtual slave 


provocative. 


to his own philosophy of religious free- 
dom, making him practically useless as 
a guide or counselor in religious mat- 
ters. The liberal too often idealizes and 
deifies his own mind, substituting: it 
in the place of God. 

And what does Dr. Ranck mean by 
a mature religious autonomy? Is it 
possible that anyone is autonomous, as 
such? Only God. Our freedom con- 
sists not in believing just anything we 
will. My freedom, religiously, is that I 
may choose to seek God with my whole 
heart and that I will discover the doc- 
trine of Christ to be true which has 
been handed down from one generation 
to another through the Holy Bible. To 
do other than this, to try to discover a 
doctrine intellectually on my own, is 
a gross deception. For this would not 
be discovery, but presumption. 

I believe that Dr. Ranck’s study 
would be more accurate if he were to 
use older men and women in congre- 
gations ranging from extreme con- 
servatism to extreme liberalism. I 
would be interested in the results of 
another study. College students, of 
whatever religious background, are, 
intellectually and emotionally, in a 
state of change, and I believe this tends 
to “color” their answers in any situ- 
ation. 

Apart from these observations I 
found the article to be interesting and 


—W. THOMAS 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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The Minister Only a 
Lone Shepherd 


A READER writes... 


John P. Kildahl has an awkwardly 
long and redundant manner of advanc- 
ing his position in “The Hazards of 
High Callings,” in your March, 1961 
issue, and yet—while I fully agree 
with what he has said—I don’t believe 
he has gone far enough. The whole 
thrust of his article is a warning lest 
the minister seek the full satisfaction 
of his own ego-néeds in being a “suc- 
cessful” pastor—and using his con- 
gregation towards that end—the in- 


herent danger being that the minis-— 
ter’s Own ego-involvement leads him: 


to interpret the non-fulfillment of var- 
ious church programs and goals as 


personal failures, with crippling re- - 


sults for both the minister’s own men- 
tal health and effectiveness along with 
the over-all well-being of the congre- 
gation. This is all well enough and well 
said. | 

But I believe that Dr. Kildahl could 
have strengthened his article by deal- 
ing more fully with the dynamic moti- 
vations behind the minister’s need for 
security through his ministry. Why 
does he feel secure only in “success” ? 
How is this related to his concept of 
the “call” into the ministry (e.g., is he 
called to be successful?—or to preach, 
in a prophetic sense?) Further—and 
most important—if the minister’s ego- 
involvement leads him to accept the 
responsibility for, and to identify with, 
the success or failure of various church 
programs, what does this say about the 
working of the Holy Spirit in the local 
congregation? In other words, if the 
minister “takes” the responsibility, 


does he “take” it from God, thereby 

removing God from His Church? 
The whole question of the minister’s 

own ego-involvement and responsibili- 


ty was brought home to me two years 
ago when I did a thesis on Pre-Mar- 


. riage Counseling in California. In an- 


swer to a questionnaire inquiry per- 
taining to the effectiveness of their 
counsel, various pastors responded 
with “‘No divorces in the 12 years I’ve 
been performing marriages,” and 
“Only two divorces in over 300 cou- 
ples I’ve married.” My reaction to 
such responses is that they are prime 


‘examples of unrealistic ego-involve- 


ment—unrealistic in the sense that no 
minister has either the responsibility, 
or the obligation, to take either the 


credit—or the blame—for the eventual - 


outcome of a marriage after having 
met with the prospective bride and 
groom for a maximum of three ses- 


sions prior to their wedding! In such — 


pre-marriage counseling the minister 
can help the engaged couple (but only 
to the degree that they want to be 
helped, however), by assisting them in 
working through past and_ present 


problems which might get in the way. 


of their future life together. But such 
assistance in no way guarantees that 


their wedded life absolutely will be all 


pure bliss, and the minister has no 


right to think that it does. After all, 


God instituted marriage—not any 
minister ! 

Finally, I believe that Dr. Kildahl 
might well have included some com- 
ments on the dangers of the minister’s 


‘own security needs becoming detri- 


mental to his effectiveness as a coun- 
selor. Such needs to be successful will 
undoubtedly give rise to certain blind 
spots, which, in turn, hamper effective 
“listening,” causing the minister to 
hear only those sentiments of his pa- 
rishioners which he is prepared to hear 
—and very likely missing the whole 
crux of the problem. 
—JAcCK LANDRUD 
Claremont, California 
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Notes 


PRINCETON INSTITUTE OF THEOLOGY 
A special summer Institute will be 


held at’ Princeton Theological Semi-- 
nary during July 10-20. Among the 


faculty of the Institute will be Donald 
G. Miller, Richmond, Virginia; Joseph 


Haroutunian, McCormick Theological. 


Seminary; David Cairns, Aberdeen ; 
Seward Hiltner, Princeton Seminary, 
and James T. Cleland, Duke Univer- 
sity. There will be an. evening series 
during the same period with the fol- 
lowing faculty: James I. McCord, 


_ President, Princeton Seminary; Paul 


Lehmann, Harvard Divinity School; 
Frederick B. Speakman, ‘Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, and George Gallup of 


the Gallup Polls. For further informa- 


tion write to Kent W. Kinney, Insti- 
tute of Theology, Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. 


VIKTOR FRANKL AT HARVARD 


Dr. Viktor E. Frankl, Professor in 
Psychiatry at the University of Vienna 
and head of the Neurological Depart- 
ment of the Vienna Poliklinik, will be 
lecturing at Harvard University dur- 


_ Ing its coming summer session, June 


26 to August 18, 1961. He will offer 
courses on ““The Abnormal Personal- 
ity” (9-10:00 A.M., Monday through 
Friday) and a seminar on “Existence 
and Values : Foundations of Logother- 
apy” (2-4:00 P.M., Tuesday and 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY AT FORDHAM 


The Department of Psychology at 
Fordham University is sponsoring: a 
fourth Institute for Clergy on Prob- 
lems in Pastoral Psychology , during 
the week of June 26-30, 1961. This 
year the institute will deal exclusively 
with problems in adolescence. In- 
quiries should be addressed to Alex- 
ander A. Schneiders, Ph.D., chairman 
of the Committee for the Institute at 
Fordham University, New York 58, 


Ne ew 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The 69th Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological: Association 
will take place on August 31-Septem- 
ber 6, 1961, in New York City. For 
detailed information regarding the pro- 
gram of the convention, write to the 
American Psychological Association, 
1333 16th Street, N. W., 
6, D. C, 


ANNUAL MEETING ON 
FAMILY RELATIONS 


The 1961 Annual Meeting of the 
National Council on Family Relations 


will be held August 23-25 at the Uni-_ 
versity of Utah. The major theme of 


the conference will be presented in the 
opening address on “Difference, Toler- 
ance, and Cooperation,” and will be 
followed by sections discussing “‘Ethi- 


Differences,” “Ideological Differ- 


ences,” and “Religious Differences.” 


In the religious section, the following 
subjects will be taken up: “Minister- 


ing to the Interfaith Marriage” by Paul 
H. Hansen, St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, Denver; “‘Ministering to the 


Divorced” by Charles W. Stewart, 
[liff Theological School, Denver ; “The 
Bible as a Tool in Marriage Counsel- 
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ing” by Bert Glassberg, M.D., St. 
Louis, Missouri, and “Differences Re- 
vealed at the North American Confer- 
ence in Church and Family.” W. 
Clark Ellzey of Stephens College is 
section chairman. For further informa- 
tion regarding the conference, write to 
National Council on Family Relations, 
1219 University Avenue, S. E., Min- 
neapolis 14, Minnesota. 


NATIONAL MENTAL HEALTH WEEK 
National Mental Health Week was 


observed at the Washington. Cathedral 


on April 30th through a special serv- 
ice at which the Rev. Ernest E. Brud- 
er, director of Protestant Chaplain 
Activities at Saint Elizabeths Hospi- 
tal, and a member of our Editorial Ad- 
visory Board, preached on “Having 
the Courage to Talk.”’ Other partici- 
pants in the special service at the 
Cathedral were Dr. Robert H. Felix, 
director of the National Institute of 
Mental Health and president of the 
American Psychiatric Association, and 
Dr. Winfred Overholser, past presi- 
dent of the Association and super- 
_ intendent of Saint Elizabeths Hospital. 
The service included a Litany for 
Deeply Troubled People compiled by 
Chaplain Bruder especially for this 
service. Our readers will recall Chap- 
lain Bruder’s article on “Learning from 
Deeply Troubled People,” - published 
in our November, 1960, issue. A ser- 
mon-address by Dr. Overholser, “The 


Voice of Prophecy,” will be published 


in PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY in the fall. 


SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF RELIGION. 


The Annual Meeting of the Society 
for the Scientific Study of Religion 
will be in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
October 27-28, 1961. Persons who 


wish to present reports of empirical 
_ research for other papers should send 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


an abstract not to exceed six hundred | 
words by August 15, to Dr. Theodore’ 


_W. Sprague, 13 Follen Street, Cam- 


bridge 38, Massachusetts. 


ON GROWING OLD 


At the recent White House Confer. 
ence on Aging in Washington, D. C, 
the need for help, counseling, and guid- 
ance of older people was stressed. The 
role of the church was particularly em- 
phasized by Mrs. Theodore O. Wedel, 
formerly vice-president of the National 
Council of Churches and national lead- 
er of United Church Women. “To 
me,” said Mrs. Wedel, ‘‘one of the sad- 
dest results of the American accent on 
youth is the way it has led so many peo- 
ple to fear growing old.” She pointed 
out that many people in their produc- 
tive years are “too busy” to watch their. 
health or plan for their financial securi- 


ty. After going around in a narrow cir- | 


cle of interests, friends, and business 
relationships, they suddenly find them- 
selves retired and alone. Psychological 
tests show that older people are just as 
adept at learning as younger people 
and need only to be guided into new 
interests and friendships. In this area,- 
the responsibility for successfully meet- 
ing this problem of American society 
lies on the churches’ doorstep. “‘When 
people get information through a famil- 
iar channel, such as their church,” Mrs. 
Wedel declared, “they believe what 
they hear, and follow the advice given 
them.” | 


LEGALIZED ABORTION 


A new act legalizing abortion not 
only on medical but also social grounds 
was passed last October in Norway. 
The act was opposed by the Christian 
Liberal Party as well as Norway’s Lu-° 
theran bishops, who declared that 
abortion on social grounds is “against 
Christian ethics.” 
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reviews of 


current BO | 


HE MINISTER’S OWN MEN- 

TAL HEALTH. Edited by 
Wayne E. Oates (Channel Press, 
1961, pp. 335—$4.95; special price 
to Book Club members, $3.95) 


(This book is the current Selection 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club.) 


No one has contributed more use- 
fully to the literature on pastoral care 
than Wayne Oates. With a full grasp 
of the pastor’s unique role, and a clear 
discernment of the problems and priv- 
ileges of ministering to persons, he has 


enriched the understanding of a gen- 
eration of students and pastors at 
work. It is with real expectation, then, - 


that one turns to a work which he has 
edited for guidance and insight. When 
a subject is as personally directed as 
“The Minister’s Own Mental Health” 
the interest is intensified. 

Popular treatments of the subject of 


the minister’s mental health have raised 


questions, serious questions, in~ the 
minds of clergymen and lay people. 
Until now there has been no competent 
research and no adequate treatment of 
such questions as: Just what is the case 
with the minister’s mental health? Can 
these popularly written articles be true? 
If so, what can be done about it? How 
does it affect me? In this new book we 
have competent answers to our ques- 
tions from a variety of authoritative 
Sources, some disquieting, but all im- 
portant for our understanding. 


The average minister functions un- 
der a variety of stresses unique to his 
role and calling. The healthy individual 
finds resources to meet the stress. But 
all persons have a breaking point, and 
to learn what it is and how to deal with 
it is important for proper functioning, 
not only in the parish but anywhere. 
Although this book is not designed as 
a self-help resource, it does give in- 


sight that will be valuable to every 


minister and student preparing for a 
religious vocation. 

This book faces the problem of the 
conflicts that emerge when the person 


_who is supposed to be without blemish 


struggles within himself against unruly 
passion; of the man with uncertain 
direction who wants to wear both a 
haircloth shirt and a grey flannel suit, 
as well as the man who would keep his 
identity when the persons around him 
would force him into the ecclesiastical 
prototype. 
Some of the problems arise at the 
point where members of the congre- 
gation expect the minister to be a 
glorified errand boy when he genuinely 
desires to be a pastor. How does he get 
the courage to break the image of the 
pastor set by past generations who 
were taxi-drivers, mimeograph opera- 
tors, and janitor’s assistants? | 
How does a minister deal with the 
sources of his own inner conflict ? How 
can he ventilate his stuffiness? How 
can he learn to be empathetic without 
dangerous identification? How can he 


e 
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be a public figure without becoming a 
show-off? How can he meet.the de- 


mands of work, time, and people with | 


proper balance? 

These are some of the questions that 
are looked at from the many. faceted 
approach by a number of qualified ex- 
perts. The light that is thrown upon 
the central subject by the exploration 


of its many sides helps us to see more 


clearly the kind of man who makes a 
minister, and the kind of disciplined 
approach to the parish that keeps a 
man healthy 1 in his work. 

It is helpful to learn that few break- 
downs come from overwork, but it is 
not so comforting to know that con- 
flicts of role use up the energy of life 
to no good purpose and hurry a person 
along toward a breakdown that the sys- 


tem may welcome as a temporary remot 


from inner struggle. 
In seven sections the book explores 
major aspects of the problem of the 


minister’s metal health. The first looks | 


at the healthy minister; the second 
deals with vocational tensions and in- 


ner stress; the third with self-knowl-- 


edge and functional effectiveness; the 
fourth, with the minister’s family; the 
fifth, with the incidence and kinds of 
illness that may affect him; the sixth, 
with selection of candidates and the 
prevention of illness, and finally, the 


processes of reeducation and therapy. - 


Here we have an evaluation of the 


values and weaknesses of testing de- 


vices and projective explorations of 
personality. The importance of early 
facing of the traits that might lead to 
later difficulties is emphasized. The 
problems of neurotic guilt and un- 
healthy motivation are faced, as well as 
the unreasonable demands ministers 
place upon themselves even when their 
parishes are considerate. 
While some of the research studies 
take samplings from limited geograph- 


June 


ical areas and particular religious back- - 


grounds, they nevertheless show the 
basic principles that can be applied in 
larger contexts. We are _ cautioned 
against the sloppy thinking that puts 
two and two together and gets five, for 
ministers can do themselves damage by 
jumping at umnreasoned conclusions 
about themselves and their tasks. 
Persons reading the book for ‘reas. 
surance may be pleased to find that 
there are fewer breakdowns among the 


clergy statistically than in other pro-. 


fessional groups. Also it is interesting 
to note that a disproportionately large 
number of these come to pastors work- 
ing part time in the parish and the 


rest of the time in secular work. Here 


confusion of role may be a major fac- 
tor. However, it is not much comfort to 


have pointed out that what happens to 
‘the pastor is more obvious to more 
people than is the case with other pro- 


fessional groups. 

One area that is not considered in 
the book which could be the basis for 
another study, is what happens to a 


healthy minister in a sick church. As 


the healthy, active adolescent growing 
up in a sick community is headed for 
trouble, so the energy of the healthy, 


active pastor is bound to be in conflict 


with a church that is dedicated to pre- 
serving its illness. The stresses may be 
great. How will they be resolved? 
One lays this book aside with the 
feeling that an honest, well-disciplined 
effort has been made to face a major 
problem in the church. No punches 


have been pulled. The sources of the. 
problems have been exposed. Sugges- — 


tions for solving problems have been 
made. If college counselors, seminary 
faculties, and parish ministers will read 


and heed, a long step forward will be 


made in clarifying the conditions that 


exist in the minds of both clergy and — 


laity. 
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This is an important book, carefully. 


edited, usefully designed, and success- 
ful in integrating the multi-disciplined 


| approach to one clearly defined prob- 
lem. It should not only be read by pas- 
tors, but would be equally useful for 
the parish committees that are. respon- 
' sible for relations between the pastor 


and his people. i 
—Enpcar N. JACKSON 
Minster of 
The Mamaroneck 
Methodist Church - 
Mamaroneck, New York 


INISTER AND DOCTOR 

MEET by Granger Westberg 
(Harper and- Brothers, 1961, pp. 
192—$3.50) 


(This book is the next selection of 
the Pastoral Psychology Book Club.) 


Granger Westberg has written a 
warmly personal and remarkably lucid 
account of the new developments in 
interprofessional cooperation between 
the medical doctor and the minister. 


'He describes how he himself became 


at first interested and then completely 


committed to the furtherance of the 


meeting of religious and medical re- 


sources as they focus upon the redemp- | 


tion and the health of the patient. 
We find no clumsy attempts of the 


minister to enter the arena of diagnosis - 


and therapy suggested by Dr. West- 
berg. Rather we find a clear-cut sense 
of the minister’s identity as a minister 
and the repeated recommendation that 


' he serve as a “bridge-function” be- 


tween all the persons serving the pa- 
tient, as a sort of conciliatory force. 


- Nor does Dr. Westberg deal in gener- 


alities ; he concretely describes how the 
minister functions in the sick room, 
without leaving us at the same time 


with a “kit bag” full of techniques. He 


brings this section to a climax with a 
discussion of the kind of problems the 
minister is uniquely responsible for 
evaluating and dealing with, namely, 
the patient who has real objections to 
religion, the care of the bereaved, and 
the ministry to the terminally ill. 

Dr. Westberg, furthermore, does not 
overbalance his treatment of the inter- 
action between doctor and minister 
with too much space and attention be- 
ing given to the psychiatrist and mental 
health. Yet at the same time he does 
devote two of the brief chapters to 
this important resource of modern 
medicine for seeing the patient as a to- 
tality and treating him as a person. 
The book gains fresh momentum -in 
the concluding portion in which Dr. 
Westberg specifically identifies the co- 


operative work of minister and doctor 


in overlapping areas of function in the 
different phases of marriage and fam- 
ily living. Such subjects as sex educa- 
tion of teen-agers, premarital guidance 
and instruction, birth-control, sterility, 
etc., are discussed briefly but to the 
point. The advanced student and/or 
pastor will want to supplement this 
section with more intensive materials 
which have been published on each 
topic, but every person will be helped 
by the level-headed good sense Dr. 
Westberg supplies for the achievement 
of growth-sustaining attitudes in min- 
ister, doctor, and family member. | 

One of the most useful sections of 
the book is the last chapter in which 
Dr. Westberg describes in detail the 
Kokomo Project of action research 
which he and his colleagues have been 
conducting in the Chicago area. 

Since Cabot and Dicks wrote about 
the art of ministering to the sick, we 
have not had a more refreshingly per- 
sonal nor lucid discussion of minister- 
doctor cooperation than this. This man 
writes from the boundary regions be- 
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tween the two professions where he 
works every day as an active teacher 
of both doctors and ministers. He does 
not just have the status. He does the 
work. No minister should miss this 
book. . 
—WayYNE E. OATES 
Professor of 
Psychology of Religion 
Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary 


TT CONDUCT OF SEX. by 
Lawrence K. Frank (William 
Morrow, 1961, pp. 187—$4.00) 


The important contribution of this 


most recent volume by Lawrence K. 
Frank is the great clarity with which 


‘he brings to bear the new knowledge 
and perspectives of biology, the social 
sciences, psychology of personality, and 


human relations on the current crisis. 


in sex ethics. He dramatizes for us 
that facts are relevant to values, and 
that all of us with responsibility for the 
ethical standards of others had better 
do our scientific homework. The au- 
thor of this book has obviously done 
his! 

Frank is a prolific writer on a vari- 
ety of social science subjects ; he is also 
a frequent lecturer at colleges and uni- 
versities. This present volume, ad- 
dressed to a wide audience of both lay- 
men and professional persons, should 
be helpful to the interested parishion- 
er as well as to open-minded pastors 
and religious educators. Basic to his 
thesis is an understanding of the ways 
in which the functional processes of 
sexuality and procreation in the human 
organism resemble and differ from 
these processes in other mammals and 
lower-level organisms. His discussion 


of the biological aspects of sex is lu- 


_ cid, non-technical, and almost exciting 
at points. He develops at some length, 


for instance, the enormous range of 


behavior made possible by the freedom — 


of homo sapiens from “the coercive 


control-of what we call the instincts” 


(e.g., the fact that, in contrast to other 
mammals, the reproductive cycle of the 
human female is not a decisive factor 
in controlling the timing of sexual in- 
tercourse). He stresses the inter per- 
sonal character of human sexual rela- 
tions, in contrast to that of animals 
(symbolized and aided by the face-to- 


face position, most frequent in human_ 
sex relations). He goes on to discuss - 


the unbelievable variety in cultural pat- 
terning of sexual activity in humans. 
In light of this and other evidence, he 
states that “the belief and the repeated 
assertions that human sexuality is 
primarily for procreation” and that the 
two should not be separated is to pe 
ever tie sexuality to biology and ‘ 

degrade man to the nonhuman level” 


(p. 48). 


His discussion of changing patterns 


in marriage and family living places 
many well-known facts, such as the 
growing percentage of working wives, 
in a new perspective which includes 


male-female psychological differences. 


and the relation among a woman’s sex- 
ual experience, her feeling of dignity 
concerning her body, and her ability to 
function effectively as wife and moth- 
er. It is the basic moral and psychologi- 
cal right of every woman, asserts 
Frank, to choose the conditions under 
which she will bear a child, and this 
constitutes one of several weighty ar- 
guments he advances in favor of the 
use of contraception. He devotes a 
chapter to the lack of guidance for 


young women concerning their role in 


the modern family and in society. As a 
college teacher, I am frequently aston- 
ished at the relative neglect of this 
fundamental problem in our philosophy 
of higher education. Frank underlines 
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the importance of the young American 
-woman finding an adequate and crea- 
tive image of her womanly self. 

Sexual interests and activity are 
functions not only of biology and of 
culture but also of individual personal- 
ity. Our slight but growing knowledge 
of the development of personality is 
bringing to light how crucial psy- 
chologically is the fact of maleness or 
femaleness. The tremendous differ- 
ences among individuals, for which we 
have increasing scientific evidence, is 
one basis for Frank’s insistence that 
our emerging sex ethic not impose the 
same set of rigid norms on all persons. 

The author is convincing, to this re- 
viewer at least, in his portrayal of the 

_ inadequacy and even destructiveness of 
the traditional Puritan morality of sex. 
Frank’s own ethical base is, however, 
another facet of the Judeo-Christian 
tradition (as I feel sure he would ad- 
mit) : “the worth of individual person- 
ality,” “the recognition of human dig- 
nity,’ and taking account of the 
“uniqueness” of each human person. 
These principles, which remain un- 
examined in this book as ultimate 
value-criteria, plus the knowledge in- 
corporated in the earlier chapters, are 
the basis for his own suggestions for a 
new and viable sex ethic. He rejects 
unequivocally a morality of rules and 
sanctions, and states that “the crux of 
a sex ethic is that each individual rec- 
ognizes what he or she may do to an- 
other person by any-attempted or pro- 
posed sex relation” (p. 151). Quite 
properly he points out the high person- 


. al responsibility involved in such an 


ethic, and suggests that some may re- 
coil from it, since it involves both a 
considerable degree of awareness of 
self and other, and a genuine concern 
for the other’s welfare. However, he is 
basically optimistic about the present 


generation of young people, and finds 


them ‘‘more seriously concerned about 
the major problems of human life than 
ever before” (p. 147). | 

Dr. Frank indicates that his position 
only “points the way,” and does not 
constitute a developed sex ethic. It is 
perhaps too much to ask, in this brief 
volume, that he should have spelled out 
more concretely the meaning of his 
very general propositions. But this 
does need to be done, and soon. It may 
be that an attempt to make more ex- 


plicit the values of respect for human 


personality and human dignity as these 


apply to concrete situations may uncov- 


er some difficulties which would force 
us to further solid thought. Young 
people will be greatly edified by Dr. 
Frank’s book, but some of them will be 
left with more specific questions, such 
as with whom and under what inter- 
personal conditions petting or sexual 
relations really does respect the other 
and express concern for his welfare. 
—JOSEPH HAVENS 
Assistant Professor of 
Pastoral Psychology 
Carleton College 
Northfield, Minnesota 


The above book (list price $4.00), together 


with Dr. Calderone’s Release from Sexual 


Tensions (list price $4.95), a review of 
which: follows, will be the Dual Selection of 
the Pastoral Psychology Book Club m 


July-August. The special Club price of the 


combined books will be $4.95. 


ELEASE FROM SEXUAL 


TENSIONS by Mary S. Calder- 
one and Phyllis and Robert P. Gold- 


man (Random House, 1960, pp. 239 


—$4.95) 


No less than three strong reasons 
exist for the pastor to place Release 
From Sexual Tensions in his library: 
it will supply him with guidance for 
counseling with persons who have sex- 
ual problems ; it will provide him with 
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a book to lend people for their read- 


ing; and it just may help him in his 
own marital relations. Dr. Calderone, 


the medical director of the Planned 
Parenthood Association of America, 
has collaborated in writing a sound, re- 


. assuring, and very readable study of 


— 


the tensions that plague sexual rela- 
tions, and what .can be done about 
them. The familiar ones are all here: 
frigidity, fear of pregnancy, the mid- 
dle years, unfortunate inhibitions, ig- 
norance. But she also deals with a 


number of tension-producing situations — 


that are less seldom discussed: the ar- 
rangement of the bedroom, diet, the 
power of friendship in marriage, the 
place of spiritual faith in the marriage, 
the temptations of widowhood, and ca- 
reer versus personal needs. Explicit 
about the mechanics of sexual relation- 
ship (the description of each type of 
popular contraceptive, for instance, is 
simply and plainly presented), this 
volume nevertheléss gets far beyond 
mechanics into principles. 


The physical aspects of sexual ten- 
sions are carefully explained. But so 
also are the problems of communica- 
tion, the effects of hate and hostility, 
and the uses of religion (both as basis 
for understanding or as a weapon). On 
the family aspects of this question, the 
book is especially effective. How to 
discuss sex with your children, how to 
keep good relationships even when 


standards are in dispute, and how to. 
Tide out marital disharmony are wisely 
reassuringly discussed. | 


Dr. Calderone is appalled (and she 
has plenty of company) at the brides 
who spend months on trousseau, show- 
ers, and wedding arrangements, but 


_ take no time at all for marital educa- 


tion. She deals summarily with the al- 
legation that sex can save a shaky mar- 


riage, avers instead that “a full, under- 
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Every couple married at 
Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Wall Street, New York, 


is given a copy of - 


A HANDBOOK TO 


~MARRIAGE* 


by THEODOR BOVET 


Priced at 95c, this new Dolphin paper- 

back volume is available at your local 

bookseller or direct from the pub- 

lisher. | 

*Originally published in hard cover as 
Love, Skill and Mystery 


DOUBLEDAY & CO., Inc. 
Garden City, N. Y. 
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standing and beautiful marriage can 


save a shaky sexual relationship.” 

The book takes advantage of a de- 
vice used successfully by such authors 
as Arthur Jersild and James A. Peter- 
son in appealing to the reader to 
enter into the reading of these pages as 
a participant. The approach is to re- 
quest the reader to unwind the 
“memory film” of his life, to recall his 
childhood experiences, his home. life, 


his years of conditioning, and to search 


out how these have contributed to sex 


attitudes of adulthood. It is an effec- 


tive device, for it takes the book out of 
the merely informational category and 
makes it speak to the emotions of the 
reader. In this it may well have wide 
influence. 

The treatment of such topics as im- 
potence, infertility, post partum de- 
pression, menopause, geriatrics, and 
extra-marital sexual experience is han- 
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Churches, Schools, Clubs, 
etc. — attention! Famous 
MONROE Folding Tables at our factory 
summer sale savings. Automatic lock on 
legs. Strong and durable — easy seating. 
68 models and sizes to choose from. Write 
today for BIG NEW CATALOG and 1961 
Summer Circular. Beautifully illustrated 
in full color. Shows full line of MONROE folding tables, 
chairs, platform risers, table & chair trucks, aoe 


THE MONROE CO., 35 Church St., Colfax, lowa 


dled wisely: and well. Here is a book 
that delivers what it promises, viz., help 
in understanding the causes and effects 
of sexual tensions in marriage. 
—JoHN C. Wynn 
Professor of Christian Education 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School 


OMPASSION AND COMMU- 
NITY: An Appraisal of the 
Church’s Changing Role in Social 

Welfare by Haskell M. Miller (As- 
sociation Press, 1961, 


$3.50) 


(This book will be the Pastoral Psy- 
chology Book Club Dividend Selection 
in July-August. ) 


A major change in the world today 
is the vast extension of welfare serv- 
ice (quite in addition to the traditional 
public concern for education of the 
citizenry). In this country between 
1930 and 1950 expenditures in these 
fields mounted from some three billion 
dollars to about seventeen billion (and 
in 1958 were twenty-two billion). Pri- 
vately supported welfare agencies in- 
‘creased their budgets in that period 
250 per cent, but public welfare in- 
creased 900 per cent. While four-fifths 
of the public monies went for what 
could as well be called compulsory 
governmental insurance, the increase 
for services is still noteworthy and— 
more so—the change of atmosphere 


pp. 288—_ 


which made all this possible. One 
generation experienced this 
change, and today it is largely taken 
for granted. 

This change left social veitts as it is 
related to the churches a very small 
part of the work done under private 
auspices (about 13 per cent) and ob- 


viously but a minute part of all of these 


welfare activities (about 4 per cent). 
Is this religious work in any sense the 
leaven in the lump? 


Is community concern for human | 


brotherhood an application of Chris- 


tian teachings about love of neighbor, 


or is it a rival? Does religious concern 


promote welfare, or does it in fact dis- | 
tract from it? Is public concern for 


the subsistence of the citizenry a Chris- 


tian extension of democracy, or a secu- - 


laristic perversion of it? Does the per- 
vasive influence of psychiatry in social 


work tend to perpetuate the strife of — 


religion and science, or does it show a 
method of: coexistence or even con- 


cord? How is professional social work | 


to be assessed? 
From a Christian point of view, is 
concern for social welfare peripheral or 


central to the work of the churches? 


Is it optional or essential? How is the 
Biblical insistence on love of neighbor 
to appear in this new situation? What 
is the theology of traditional Christian 
works of mercy? How does it apply 
in a pluralistic society ? Should church- 


es limit their concern to their own - 


members? Can they properly receive 
state subsidies? Is there any Protes- 
tant consensus on these matters? 

To face these significant social and. 


‘religious questions requires a consider- 


able attention and an informed atten- 
tion from many specialists of course, 
but also a like attention from many 
non-specialists who are the contribu- 
tors, recipients, volunteers, well-wish- 
ers, fund raisers, board members, of 


major 
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agencies and also of foundations, par- 


ents whose daughter or son is going” 
into social work, members of the local | 


church which is going to continue, or 
not going to continue, some particular 
service. Especially perhaps an inform- 
ed concern of the non-specialist . is 
needed in this field to keep the special- 


ist in touch with both democratic ideals . 


and with religious motivations. Know- 
ing more and more about psychiatry 
and family patterns, or delinquency, 
diet, and democracy, the specialist 
tends often to know less and less about 
religious concerns in their continuing 
influence or in any modern statement. 
Often he plans unthinkingly “to avoid 
religious controversy” and the unre- 
solved problems of a Protestant con- 
sensus and a pluralistic consensus; he 
thinks simply to settle for what Pro- 
fessor Miller calls “God-neglecting 
humanitarianism.” 

Board of Social Economic 
Relations of the Methodist Church has 
seen these matters of major signifi- 
cance for modern democracy and for 
modern religion, and it has persuaded 


_ Haskell M. Miller of Wesley Theologi- 


cal Seminary to produce a volume that 


will lead to such an informed public of. 


specialists and, more, non-specialists. 
In some consultation with William J. 
Villaume, who was largely responsible 
for the excellence of the Cleveland 
conference on these matters in 1955, he 
has put the major questions into per- 
spective, set forth the methods of gain- 
ing information, and has shown the 


_ range of the current concerns of the 


churches and its depth. 

Brief factual accounts of charity in 
the past and of recent developments 
in welfare work gives the basis for 
ever-fresh inquiry into the Biblical im- 
perative, into today’s needs, into mat- 
ters of cost, into the complicated rela- 
tionships of, not only church and state, 
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There IS an answer... 
for ALL ages! 


THE BROWN SCHOOLS 
for mentally retarded and 
emotionally disturbed persons 


from infancy to maturity” 
Older retarded persons: 21 years and over - 
etarded children: infancy to 21 years 


Emotionally disturbed children and 
adolescents: 8 to 18 years 
FORa detailed catalogue describing 
THE BROWN SCHOOLS in both 
text and photographs, write to 
MRS. NOVA LEE DEARING, Registrar 
Dept. F-O 
P. O. Box 4008 
Aastin 51, Texas 


Paul L. White, M. D., 
Medical and ee Director 


The Braue Schools 


Austin and San Marcos, Texas 
Founded in 1940 
Six separate resident centers 


but of church works and community 
chests. To these new challenges to 


religious thought and action, there is 


added the new existence of the profes- 
sional social worker. Can this profes- 
sion be also a Christian vocation? 
Even apart from religious interpreta- 
tion of the role, what responsibility 
have churches in that training? What 
responsibility have they in the training 
of their own ministers to understand 
professional social workers, now 125,- 
000 strong? The place of the local 
church with its opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities in the community is re- 
viewed. Special sections are devoted to 
the special areas of Christian concern, 
aging, alcoholism, juvenile delinquen- 
cy, child welfare, urban housing. 

The chief virtue of this clear presen- 
tation is that each of its eight chapters 


is not only informative but also pro- 
vocative, providing ways of becoming 


informed and of keeping informed. 
Questions for discussion and ‘follow- 
up projects’ in each chapter are of-a 
practicable, useful, realistic, and en- 
lightening character. This volume can 
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PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY Tune 


FREE COPIES 


We will be very glad to send free back 
copies of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY for dis- 
play and distribution at forthcoming 
meetings, conferences, or ministers’ semi- 
nars. Because of the number of requests 
we receive for these, it is necessary to 
limit the quantity to a maximum of 50 
copies. A postcard with your name and 
address will receive immediate attention. 
Please allow at least ten days for postal 
delivery. (While this is not required, it 
would be helpful if the approximate cost 
of postage were included with the re- 
quest.) 3 


_ serve as a text for theological students, 
as a manual for group discussion, and 
for individual reading. It will be valua- 
ble for many years to come to the 
clergyman, to active members of con- 
_gregations, to social workers, and to 
all who are concerned with social wel- 
fare in a democratic society. 
—Tuomas J. BIGHAM 
Professor of Moral Theology 
General Theology Seminary 


HE CRISIS IN RELIGION 

AND PSYCHIATRY by O. Ho- 
bart Mowrer (D. Van Nostrand Co., 
1960, pp. 264—$1.95, paper) — 


This book represents a sincere at- 


tempt to face what the author regards 


as a serious crisis in religion and in> 


psychiatry. He is convinced and makes 
strenuous effort in the book to validate 
the claim that psychoanalysis has failed 
- because it seeks to relieve guilt feel- 


ings. The author contends earnestly 


that mental illness is caused not by 
feelings about imagined acts, but by 
unrecognized or unconfessed guilt fol- 
lowing actual wrong-doing. _ 

Much of religion has failed because 
it offers grace and forgiveness (es- 
pecially the “cheap grace” of “Jesus 
paid it all’) instead of a program of 
confession and restitution. In particu- 


lar, he holds Calvin and ultimately 
Paul responsible for leaving men in 
what he regards as the psychologically 
intolerable position of deserving. guilt 


and punishment for wrong-doing, but 


no credit for righteousness (which 
comes only by grace of God). In this 
intolerable position, he holds, it was 
understandable that the next fateful 


step should be taken. Under. the influ- 
ence of Freudian psychoanalytic ideas, 


religious leaders (especially in the pas- 
toral counseling movement) accepted 
that man was not only not responsible 


for his “salvation” or “healing’’ but 


was also not responsible for his sin 


because it is now seen as sickness. 


He advocates that the solution to the 
crisis lies in repudiation of these Cal- 
vinistic and Freudian ideas. If, as he 


sees it, the cause of mental illness is 


wrong-doing unconfessed, then the 


program of therapy should be aimed at § 


encouraging confession and _ appro- 
priate restitution. 
Specifically he holds that the Church 
has been neglecting its essential histor- 
ic mission by leaving the care of the 
mentally ill to others. He sees the need 
for the establishment of treatment cen- 
ters by churchmen, lay and clergy alike, 
with some “Christian” physicians as 
needed. He feels that the healed can 
help themselves remain healed if they 
are encouraged to help with such proj- 
ects. He is aware, of course, as a psy- 


chologist, that there could arise some 


professional opposition, but he feels 


that the need is too great for this to 


cause serious difficulty, assuming 


competent and dedicated work in the 


first place. 

He is sharply critical of the wide- 
spread tendency of pastors to refer 
those who are seriously troubled. He 1s 
convinced that psychoanalysis is not 
producing the hoped for result and, 
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for the reason indicated, it cannot. 
Hence the crisis. eae 
The book reveals some breadth in 


: reading and a relentless desire for ef- 


fective validity. It is clear that the au- 


| thor feels a concern on a vital issue. He 
/ means sincerely to do so, but he fails 


to produce the kind of evidence needed 


to substantiate his assertion that psy-— 


chonanalysis has failed. And he tends 
to dismiss any contrary assertion as de- 


_ fensiveness based on economic motive. 


He is clear and vigorous in his asser- 
tion that the pastoral counseling move- 
ment is dominated by what he regards 
as secular ideas, especially those of 
Freud and Carl Rogers. It is not clear 
in the book that he is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the writing of pastoral 
counselors generally. He has an urgent 
polemical concern which makes him re- 


ject the effort to correlate therapeutic 
_ and theological insight. 


It is his conviction that “insight” 


therapy has failed and must be replaced 
with the program that has been de- 
scribed involving confession, restitu- 
tion and constructive action in commu- 
nity which avoids morbid self-pity and 
self-preoccupation. He gives the im- 
pression that “insight” is and remains 
a rational and conscious process. He 
gives no indication of awareness that 
some workers see a close relationship 
between faith and insight. He shows 


_ no awareness of the contrast between 


intellectual and “true” or “emotional” 


or “deeper levels” of insight. He does. 


not see, or rejects, the conception that 
one can tell: whether there is deeper, in 
contrast to intellectual, insight, only 
if there is seen new life, new attitudes, 
and greater ethical responsibility 


(paralleling what he means by restitu- - 


tion). He has good words for the work 
of Alcoholics Anonymous and expects 
that help for the mentally ill generally 
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| will have to be sought in a similar pro- 
gram for the whole group. 


Reading the book is a provoking ex- 
perience. In places one is deeply moved 
and challenged to rethink the place 
of personal responsibility and guidance 
in counseling. The author is moving 
in his plea for direct church missionary 
effort on behalf of the mentally ill. 
One can envision this effort in co- 
operation with existing institutions and 
agencies as well as through the opera- 
tion of new programs and institutional 


approaches. Finally one is grateful for 


the seriousness of the effort made, 


though it remains incomplete and par- 


tial. One hopes that the author will be- 
come more widely and directly aware 
of the writings of Wise, Hiltner, Oates, 
and others who are dealing and have 
been dealing with the “crisis” in 


thoughtful and dedicated ways. These 


men do not reject psychoanalytic ideas 
out of hand. Neither do they, contrary 
to his assertion, reject the traditional 
Christian approach and replace it with 
an empty ethical relativism, which is 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 


Busy pastors promptly assisted with sermons, 
addresses, thesis work, to scholarly specifica- 
tions. Manuscript revision, ethical collabora- 
tion. Ample research facilities and extensive 
experience over twenty-five years. Author’s 
Research Bureau, 137 Cottage Street, Jersey 
City 6, N. J 


the Freudian ethic as he sees it. They 
do see depths of meaning in the relation 
between law on the one hand and the 
gospel of grace and forgiveness on the 
other, which he finds it hard to grasp. 
He seems to find no place at all for 
. grace and forgiveness and yet sincerely 
means to be a Christian. Some of his 
statements seem to obliterate the. real 
importance of the individual except as 
he finds himself in the service of his 
community. He is dealing, as one can 
see, with important questions that are 
ancient yet always pressing in man’s 
continual struggle for self-understand- 
ing and the good life. He strives for it 
but seéms to miss the ways in which 
the Christian gospel preserves both the 
unique importance of the individual 
and his meaning as a member of the 
Christian community. The book can 
serve a good aim in pointing toward 
useless and morbid self-preoccupation 


and toward the dangers of empty ethi- 


cal relativitism. But the assertion can- 
not be sustained that psychoanalysts 
and pastors ignore or defend these ex- 
cesses. No insight is useful, no therapy 
is healing, no pastoral care is effective 
unless the person seeking help finds 
some increased freedom from self-pre- 
occupation and some growth in ethical 
responsibility. These are always the 
fruits of the Spirit. They are the tests 
of therapy or counseling. 


The pastor or therapist offers an un- 
derstanding quality of acceptance, how- 


ever, not certain that the one seeking 
help. will gain the help needed. He ag. 
cepts because he has been accepted. He 


loves because he has been loved. He 


works in faith that he may yet see more 
light. He knows that he will offer 
guidance and that his own deepest val- 
ues will show, and that the person 
seeking help can be influenced by these 
loyalties, commitments, and _ values, 
Genuine acceptance is strong, clear, 
and firm, not empty and condoning. To 
condone is to reject as surely as to con 
demn. If individual therapists have 
missed this point for a while, they face 
correction by their own standards and 
within their own group as well as from 


without. It is this correction which the 


author most insistently means to push 
along. 
—Jack M. SHERLEY 
Assistant Professor of 
Pastoral Counseling 
The College of the Bible 
_ Lexington, Kentucky 


SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 


Below are listed some of the more impor- 
tant books received recently which we are 
unable to review in this issue, either because 
the reviews have not yet reached us, or 
because of lack of space. We hope to be able 
to review many of them in coming tssués. 


HANDBOOK OF AGING AND THE INDIVIDUAL. 


Edited by James E. Birren. Univ. of Chicago 
Press, $12.50. A symposium by thirty scien- 
tists and scholars comprising the first three 


volumes of the studies of the recently created — 


Inter-University Training Institute in Social 


Gerontology at the University of Michigan, - 


analyzing the psychological and biological as 
well as environmental aspects of aging. 


‘DIMENSIONS OF MIND. Edited by Sidney 
Hook. New York Univ. Press, $5.00. A sym- 
posium by a group of distinguished . psy- 
chologists, philosophers, and natural scien- 
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tists based on the proceedings of the Third 


Annual New York University Institute of 


Philosophy on such questions as: Is the 
Brain a Machine? Can a Robot Think, Feel, 


| or Love? What is Consciousness? The major 


sections of the book constitute: Part I, The 


Mind-Body Problem, Part II,- The Brain - 


and the Machine, and Part III, Concept 
Formation. 


THE EGO IN LOVE AND SEXUALITY. By 


_ Edrita Fried. Grune & Stratton, $5.50. A new 
- book on the relationship of love and sexu- 


ality critically discussing - such current 
phenomena as “togetherness,” television, 
movies, and other facets of modern life, many 
of which are seen as unhealthy reactions cov- 
ering up a deep sense of alienation and es- 
trangement. 


MORALITY AND THE HOMOSEXUAL. By 
Michael J. Buckley, D.D. Newman Press, 
$3.50. This is the only Catholic book devoted 
exclusively to the subject of homosexuality ; 
its aim is first to equip the priest, particular- 


ly the confessor, with a deeper understand- 
‘ing of the causes and the nature of the 


psycho-sexual disorder, and, second, to 
provide the priest with practical guidance at 
all relevant points in dealing with the 
problem. 


IDENTITY AND ANXIETY. Edited by Maurice 
Stein, Arthur J. Vidich, David Manning 
White. Free Press, $7.50. The basic theme 
with which this symposium is concerned is 
“the survival of the person in our mass so- 
ciety,” and- “How can man achieve an 
authentic self-image in a society which pro- 


‘duces so much anxiety and inhibits self-ex- 


pression ?” Among the contributors to this 
symposium are Rollo May, Erik Erikson, 
Martin Buber, Lawrence Kubie, I. A. Rich- 


ards, Joost Meerloo, and Karl Jaspers. 


THE MENTALLY RETARDED CHILD AND HIS 
PARENT. By Stella Stillson Slaughter. Har- 
per & Brothers, $3.75. A new book for peo- 
ple who work with retarded children, and 
especially f-r parents, providing realistic 


help i in understanding the retarded child and 
in helping those who work with him to real- 
ize his utmost ‘potential. The author is a 
former director of the Division of Educa- 
tion of Exceptional Children at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


PERSONALITY PATTERNS OF PSYCHIATRISTS. 
By Robert R. Hold and Lester Luborsky. 
Basic Books, $7.50. A unique study based on 
the work of the Menninger School of Psy- 
chiatry in its effort of developing methods 
for selecting applicants for the study and 
practice of psychiatry. The authors acknowl- 
edge particularly the contribution which Drs. 
Will and Karl Menninger have made to this 
study. Ministers will be interested in the 
book because of the many current similar 
projects which are going on in the area of 
the recruitment, evaluation, and training of 
ministerial students. 


CULTURE AND MENTAL HEALTH. Edited by 
Marvin K. Opler. Macmillan, $8.75. A new 
symposium on social psychiatry showing the 
effects of cultural patterns on mental health. 
The book contains some outstanding cross- 
cultural studies from the work of such dis- 
tinguished contributors as Margaret Mead, 


- Abram Kardiner, E. Gartley Jaco, and the 


editor, Marvin K. Opler, Professor of So- 
cial Psychiatry in the Department of Psy- 
chiatry, University of Buffalo School of 
Medicine: 


CREATIVE IMAGINATION IN PREACHING. By 
Webb B. Garrison. Abingdon Press, $3.00. 
A thoughtful discussion of “how to find 
ideas and illustrations for preaching” based 
on the author’s belief that “creative aware- 


‘mess can be cultivated” through attention 


and study. Practical suggestions on how to 
keep a notebook of ideas and materials and 
how to present them expressively are also 
included. The author is president of Mc- 
Kendree College in Lebanon, IIlinois. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF UNDERSTANDING. By 
Lin Yutang. World Publishing Co., -$6.00. 
A new translation of some 100 outstanding | 
writings of Chinese literature, much of which 
has never before appeared in English, by the 
outstanding Chinese philosopher. The writ- 
ings include tales, poems, letters, proverbs, 
fables, and essays on painting, religion, and 
the philosophy of life. 


LITURGY AND PERSONALITY. By Dietrich 
von Hildebrand. Helicon Press, $3.50. A 
newly revised edition of an earlier study of 
liturgy and its tremendous potentialities 
for influencing and transforming a person, 
“bringing him from mediocrity to the heights 
of true humanity.” 
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Lack of proper nutrition can hamper good 
health. Our 22 vitamins, B-Complex and min- 
erals will overcome that tired, run-down feel- 
ing, will give a vital dietary supplement and 
eontribute te healthy blood, bone and tissue. 
A 20-day supply is yours for only 25¢ to 
prove how much stronger and peppier you'll 
feel soon. 


DONTE CHEMICAL 
80 Allenwood Rd., Great Neck N. Y¥.— 


MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 6) 
wide to “assess” 


a job requires inventiveness and tact. 
The upshot of his investigation was a 
series of improvements in selection 
procedures gladly adopted by the 
grateful bishop. As a reward for his 
ecumenical service, the bishop said to 
Bill (a Presbyterian), “I'll be glad to 
confirm you in the Episcopal Church 
whenever you wish.” But Bill believes 
in conversion rather than in confirma- 
tion. | 


Born in Cleveland, January 21, 


1925, Bill was the right age for Army . 


Air Force training during the war. 
Part of his three years of military 
service he spent studying mathematics 
and physics at Hamilton College. 
Transferring to Stanford after the war, 
he obtained his B.A. (in psychology) 
in 1948. It was at this time that his 
lasting interest in the psychology of 
religion was formed. Entering the Yale 
Divinity School, he prepared for the 
parish ministry, but was fortunate to 
be able to spend his second seminary 
year at Cambridge, England, concen- 
trating in church history, New Testa- 
ment, and the philosophy of religion. 
In 1951 he received his B.D. at Yale 
magna cum laude. 


Bill never wastes a moment. Or- 
dained immediately after graduation, 
he entered at once a four-year period 
of pastoral ministry to the Pioneer 
Memorial Church in Solon, Ohio. His 


Ph.D. 


the effectiveness of 
priests in their present parishes. Such 
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bi-racial congregation grew from twen- 


ty to two hundred members. He led 


‘his parishioners with pick, shovel, and 


hammer in rebuilding the church, and 
in 1955 the parish was named as truly 
outstanding in lay leadership. (There 


was ministerial behind the 


laymen ! ) 

Immediately upon receiving his 
at Harvard in 1957, Bill 
started work as assistant professor of 
psychology of religion at Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology. In this 
position he blends his several lines of 


interest: teaching, research, and coun- 


seling. Bill’s interest in the parish is 
as keen as ever. Since coming to Bos- 
ton he has never been without an ac- 
tive ministry of some sort—in rural 


districts or mill town, in central city, ° 


suburb, or in transitional areas. How 
he covers so much ground is a mystery 
to me. | | 

He has a wide program of research 
under way. Since he has forty doctoral 
candidates to direct, and still possesses 
a cyclonic drive, much should be ac- 
complished. His teaching and research 
focus on personality development, faith 
as psychic process, motivation for the 
ministry, psychology of mysticism, the 
pastoral relationship, and religion and 
mental health. 

At present much of his time goes in- 
to an intensive study of the role of the 
minister’s wife. A book, Marriage and 
the Ministry, is in the making. The in- 

spiration for this study—if I ‘may 
say so—comes from his wife Alice, 


their two young children, and their ef- 


fective partnership in the ministry. 


To my mind Bill is a symbol of what. 
it takes to be a well-grounded spe- 


cialist in the psychology of religion. 
—GorpDon W. ALLPORT 


Professor of Psychology 


Dep't of Social Relations 
Harvard University 
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— view from the twentieth century... 


CHRIST AND VALUES 


by A. C. Reid. 


Cutting through the easy asnenanioa of 


the modern secular mind—the faith that | 


science, business, or some other human 
achievement can meet man’s needs—Reid 
points to Jesus Christ as God’s revelation 
and man’s power for living. Stimulating 
chapters on faith, moral confusion, free- 
dom, responsibility, and education call 
Christians to live-up to the potentialities of 
commitment to Christ. Vigorous in both 
thought and style, Christ and Human 
Values is inspirational reading with some © 
meat to it. $2.50 


a graphic picture of Paul... 


by J. Winston Pearce. 


Lively, accurate, and altogether fasci- 
nating. In the first chapter Paul tells his 
dramatic life story in first person. Suc- 
ceeding chapters deal with the epistles, ex- 
pounding their basic themes rather. than 
interpreting each verse or paragraph. This 
is Bible study in a new dimension, showing » 
the warm, informal touch of a skilled 
writer and scholar. | | $2.95 
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An Introduction to 
Pastoral Counseling 


Wayne E. Oates, Editor 
(Bookstore Price $6.00) 


Your Gift for Enrolling Now in ; 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club 


T HERE is a mistaken notion that the minister can choose whether he 
will or will not counsel with his parishioners. The fact is, as Dr 


Oates says in his editor’s preface, “His choice is not between ot ea 
and not counseling, but between counseling in a disciplined and skill 
way and counseling in an undisciplined and unskilled way. This book # 
dedicated to the discipline and skills necessary for effective pastoral coum 
seling in the role and function of the average pastor.” 

This dedication is superbly achieved in this book, first by the setting 
of the entire counseling process in the context of the church and its 
work, and through a comprehensiveness and thoroughness of presentation 
that has been rarely equaled. There is hardly a question or a problem if 
the area of pastoral counseling that is not explored here with profound 
thoughtfulness and through vivid illustrations. : 

The book is the result of many years of devoted labor and thous 
by a group of outstanding pastoral counselors and teachers of pasto 
counseling who manage to successfully share their own profound experk 
ence and insight with the reader. It is a must for every minister’s counsel 
ing bookshelf. 

SEND NO MONEY! ENROLL TODAY! 


THE PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB) 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK PPBC.-661 


How You Can Become A Member of 
the PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 


You do not obligate yourself to buy any 
books! SIMPLY SEND THE COUPON— 


Join You! and receive free of charge ... 


-@ach month you wer receive your compl- 
mentary copy of the Club Bulletin de- 
scribing the new Selections. Dividend- 
Books and any special offers. 

YOU RECEIVE FREE DIVIDENDS. 
Whenever you have purchased’ two 
Selections, you will receive a Dividend 
Book absolutely FREE (usually worth 
$5.00 or more). Special Dividends, plus 
the regular ones and other benefits, all 
serve to reduce the cost of your library. 
JNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE—SAVE 
50%. If you receive any book that does 
aot come up to your fullest expectations, 
return it for a full refund. This is a state- 
ment of policy—there are no exceptions. 
The regular and special Dividend Books, 
the reduced prices on many Club Selec- 
tions and other money-saving privileges 
will save you at least 50% on the cost 


of your books. Take advantage of this. 


opportunity new! 


Please enrol] me as a member of Pastoral 
PsycHoLocy Boox Cius, and send me, by 


return mail, FREE OF CHARGE, a copy of 


An Introduction to Pastoral Counseling. It is 
distinctly understood that I am in no way 


obligated. I will receive advance notice off 


each month’s Club Selection, so that I may 


notify you if I do not want it; and I am not 
required to purchase any minimum number 
of books in any period of time. Furthermor@ 
I may return for full credit any Club Sele 
tion with which I may not be fully a 5 
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